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NEGRO VS. INDIAN. SA ( » Z| 
Mauy years ago there lived a young man who took ~ yi EA ) 
‘| it into his head, that like John Randolph, he was of - ie! | 
Indian descent, though, unlike John, he did not J y he 
know exactly the tribe to which his forefathers be- . 
| longed. The idea was a perfect monomania with 
; | him, notwithstanding the efforts made by his friends 
| to convince him of the folly of his pretensions, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of them, even if they could 
| be established. The favorite notion, however, could j 
not be eradicated from his mind, and he promised 
* © his friends that he would one day convince them that 
‘° | be was right. ‘ 
Having heard that a deputation of Indians was at “t 
| Washington, on a visit to their Great Father, the 
~ | president, he promptly repaired to that city and ar- 
‘') | ranged with the gentlemen having them in charge. é . 
* | His friends in the city were surprised to receive an 3% 
_ | invitation to accompany him on a visit to the red _. iw 
“4 | men, before whom he proposed to verify his preten- 
_ | 8ions. The party met, as requested, and found: the 
Sa Indians sitting on the floor smoking their pipes, and 
ad ae but little appreciation of the honor of the 
tee tee ene Ne Staats sh. 0, ene Be- ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. NO. 21. BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1867. VOL. XXII. PRICE 10 CTS. 
aged chief, who still regarded the visi- 
tors with stolid indifference, the young man stepped 
, boldly from the centre, and presuming that it would {COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) tween them. ‘Don’t goto getting into a passion, | rienced some slight twinges of conscience (?) as he | And Mrs. Frazier, being.a trae descendant of Nebu- 
require some show of energy to arouse the chief from now—don’t. It’s not Mill’s fault—I did it myself.” | very gallantly assisted the black bombazine to the | chadnezzar, had a weakness for grass and herbs. 4 
his apparent apathy, he placed his hand on his CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] “‘ Benjamin Frazier, you're not tellin’ this toscreen | ground, which, with its natural tendency to “stand | But: the greatest trial of all was the strange, dreamy 
breast and said with great fearlessness, “me Indian the girl?” she said, pausing, slightly mollified. out,” added to the liberal proportions of the wearer, | moods that came over the girl. It was a trifle vex- 
—long time ago!” B 0 U N D T 0 N E R VI C E ’ “7? Am I apt to take other people’s blame on my | gave one the unpleasant impression that he was | ing to send her to the spring for water, and after 
Without moving a muscle of his face, the old chief waruginiotniniden shoulders? my dear, conscientious mamma! Don’t | about to be incontinently snuffed out. But he| waiting until her patience was exhausted, and 
slowly rose from his sitting posture, and turned his BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. give me credit for any such amiable little weaknesses, | emerged, as sleek and dapper as ever, and politely | sereaming herself hoarse, to find her perched in @ 
eagle eye on the speaker. His friend says the chief pray don’t,” he said, nonchalantly. - ushered Mrs. Frazier into the house. He was very | tree, or lying in the tall grass, her great black eyes 
evidently understood, or appeared to understand, the ILLICENT GRAY stood ‘Well, if you did it, there’s no more to be said. | gay and playful with bis “little family,” as he called | flashing and darkening, and a strange light brighten- 
meaning of the speech, and they gazed intently on leaning on the pasture bars. | Mill,” she said, sharply, “go to your work; what | them, smiling and bowing right and left in the most | ing the dark sallow face. “It was enough to pro- 
the solemn proceedings. The young man bore the y An enormous gingham sun- | are you standin’ there a-winkin’ for? I didn’t take | charming manner. Some of them who had spirits | voke a saint,” she said, wrathfully, and inly resolved 
searching glance of the Indian warrior without emo- bonnet, starched within an | you out of the workhouse to make a statue of. Come, | enough left, smiled to each other in a scornful way, | to break herof it ina hurry. But, alas! this was 
tion. All felt the awful moment Lad come. inch of its life, almost hid | be spry! there’s more’n a thousand things to be done | but the majority were too accustomed to his “ com-| very much easier said than done; and now, after & 
| Moving sufticiently close to the speaker, the chief the dark, eerie face. The | afore noon.” And the energetic woman hurried off | pany manner” to notice it, or build any hope of | lapse of more than three years, she found herself as 
raised his hand and carefully taking a lock of the slender brown ankles were | to her work. more Christian treatment upon it, if they did. far as ever from accomplishing her purpose. Whip- 
young man’s hair between his finger and thumb, guiltless of stockings, and| Three years before, Mrs. Ann Frazier, finding the | Mrs. Frazier soon made ‘known her errand. Mr. | pings and scoldings were alike powerless; besides, 
gently rubbed ita moment. All stood in silent ex- a pair of thick leather shoes | amount of work too much for even her great strength | Haskell was delighted, they had just the article she | the girl was getting almost too large to whip; though 
pectation. Quietly withdrawing his hand the chief somewhat down at the heel | and resolute will, set about finding a girl, who, for | wanted. ‘ one would scarcely have thought her fumrteen, she 
—— _ slight peculiar Indian grunt, and said, —which latter defect was | the magnificent sum of one dollar a week, would be | ‘“‘ Millicent Gray, come here, dear,” he called, in | was so small and slight. 
Miggert remedied by a broad strip | willing to rise at four o’clock in the morning, and | the suavest of voices. There was nothing particularly attractive about 
oy “4 of listing sewed to the shoe, | retire at ten in the evening; working unremittingly | The child left the window and came forward, her | the child to careless eyes. She had none of that rosy 
MIND AND MUSCLE. and tied around the ankle | every instant of the interim. Laziness was the | great dark eyes full of unutterable surprise. She was | freshness one admires in children; besides, her eyes 
Brown, who has been editing a weekl ‘“ —encased the small, grace- | especial abhorrence of Mrs. Frazier. It was, in her | new there, and didn’t understand like the rest. were too large for her face, which was thin and sal- 
seal Gone tn.0n ali didine Wheto the some tieee pant, ful feet. Before herstretch- | opinion, the unpardonable sin, and it was her per-| ‘This, Mrs. Frazier, is just the little la¢y you| low, and her hair was of too intense a black to be 
went through here a few days ago, on ‘tag P “4 < ed away, acre after acre of | petaal boast that she“ hadn’t a lazy bone in her | want.” becoming to a child, besides being thick and heavy, 
New Orleans in search of employment pith tape ¢ | rich pasture land, gleaming like a sea of silver be- | body.” She had therefore no- idea of “ paying out “IT don’t want a ‘lady,’” said Mrs. Frazier, | with a perpetual tendency to fall over her forehead. 
uim in the reading-room of the hotel uit bef eee neath the heavy June dew. wages for just the housework ”—although there were | shortly. I doubt if anybody in Danbury thought of “Mrs. 
eft here, and asked him how he happened to ; i Tue faint scent of blackberry blooms was in the | ten in a family, and a large dairy— when there was| ‘Certainly, ma’am, I understand. But I really | Frazier’s bound girl,” other than as a “ queer child,” 
on his paper. —— air, and the resinous odor of pines came up from the | piles and piles of rolls in the garret suffering to be | think the child will suit you. She is quick, intelli- | whose beauty, at least, would never make her fur- 
“ You see,” said Brown, “Green and I started the sleepy wood. Over the little hillocks half a score of |'spun.” But, to her intinite surprise and disgust, the | gent and industrious. And, besides,” lowering his | tune. 
‘hing in copartnership, and as he is nothing of a sleek, contented-looking kine cropped daintily at | young women of Danbury were so blind to their own | voice, “ she didn’t come of any of your low families.| Neither John nor Nathan noticed her particularly, 
writer, it was agreed between us that I say edit the fresh, tender grass, destroying with their warm | interests as te decline the opportunity. She then | Her parents were people of education and refine- | as she knew of, but Ben, who was only a few months 
he paper, and he should do the press-work, etc 4 | breath the circular cobwebs that glistened and shim- | very benevolently resolved to take a girl—herchil- | ment. Some unfortunate speculation—or rather, I| hersenior, found teasing her too rare sport to be 
‘his arrangement struck me after a while as bein 5 a mered in the slant sunshine. The call of a robin | dren were unfortunately all boys—giving (?) her a] believe, it was through the failure of a friend, for | overlooked. Above all, he delighted to “touch her 
nfair, so I said to Green one day, ‘Green, I reer 4 (or | came down from the orchard, and the mellow notes | home, three months schooling in a year, and cloth- | whom he had endorsed largely—reduced them to | up,” as he called it, when he succeeded in rousing 
ike the way the work in this office is divided I uy % of a thrush replied from the topmost bough of a|ing her; in return for which unparalleled gener- sudden poverty. It is the old story. He sickened | her spirit; and he would gazein real admiration on 
hink that inasmuch as you merely work with see le | graceful brier that leaned over the wall. osity, said girl would be expected to do those innu- | and died, and his wife, after a short struggle, fol-| the flashing eyes and haughty carriage of the girl, 
.uscle, while I work with my brain, you eeatit ‘ie “ Mill!” was screamed suddenly in the girl’s ear, | merable and indefinite things—‘ chores.” lowed him. There were no near relatives—at least, | and the cool disdain with which she would gather up 
llow me a little bigger share of the saetite Brains causing her to start with a sudden bound that com-| Mrs. Frazier very wisely resolved to take no child | none that were willing to be burdened with the child | her scanty skirts and sail past him. It was his de- 
ught always to command a higher outee thaa pletely upset the dignity of the starched sun-bonnet, | that had parents or friends living near. ‘She | —and so she was sent here.” cidgal conviction, very unequivocally expressed, that 
vuscle.’ ”” sending it bounding and rolling down the hill into a | wasn’t going to have anybody a-meddlin’, anda-pokin’ | During this brief history Millicent had stood white | ‘‘ Mill was a brick!” 
“All that may be trae,” said Green, “but look ditch. their nose into her affairs,” she said, very decidedly, | andstill as astone. At its conclusion, shethrewher-| ‘‘ You’llsee, mother, if she aint, some day, see if 
ere, Brown, considering the large PRON of muscle ‘“‘O Ben! how could you?” springing after it with | So one day she had Suky put into the light wagon, | self suddenly at Mrs. Frazier’s feet, with 4 fierce, | youdon’t;” he replied, when his mother expressed 
\’ve got and the very small amount of brains you've a low cry of fear on her lips. and dressing herself in her black bombazine gown | pitiful wail. her doubts on the subject. 
ot, Idon’t think you have any right to say a — The boy was before her, catching it by the string, | and highland shawl, she set out for the almshouse, “OQ take me away! anywhere—anywhere away| And so, though Ben was continually hectoring and 
word.” -_ and holding it up limp and dripping, all its proud | feeling as if she were a veritable Howard or Dix. | from here!” tormenting her, he understood and appreciated her 
“After that,” continued Brown, “TI felt that in glory laid low. She was a large, stout woman, with a very red face, Mrs. Frazier never let her feelings stand in the | more than any one else. But then, Ben was so dif- 
istice to myself I couldn’t associate on equal terms “Wont you catch it now, Mill!” he chuckled, | and just the blackest of black eyes, that made up in | way of her interest; but in this case, feeling and | ferent! John and Nathan were steady, “likely” 
vith Green any longer, and so I sold out my interest maliciously. intensity what they lacked in volume, for they were | interest were so closely blended, that she lifted the | boys. 7:94 never got into “scrapes.” They never 
. the concern and left.’’ “But itwas not my fault, Ben,” the thin lips | small and deep-set, and had curious red and yellow | little elfin face, and with a sudden tenderness, stoop- | played truant; nor robbed orchards and melon- 
quivering. gleams in them. ed and kissed it. It was a good deal for her todo, | patches, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing.” They 
e | ‘* Hope you’ll make her believe it! that’s all. By But then Mrs. Frazier was considered a “ power- | for she was not often given to such weaknesses. But | never went trouting, leaving their tasks half done 
A NOVEL REMEDY FOR BURNS. | the way, I heard her inquiring very particularly | fal smart woman,” a thrifty housewife, ger and how the pitiful, desolate look in the child’s face } or not done at all. But alas! it could not be said of 
One cold night recently, a married man, who li after you just now, so if you don’t want to get into | calculator; in short, she had that peculiar New Eng- | broke through the thick crust of worldliness and sel- | Ben. He was the acknowledged ringleader in every 
‘ot ten miles from this alee was disrobin, AVRO tee trouble, you’d better hurry up.” land trait known as “ faculty.” Perhaps it was as | fishness, and touched a latent spring of tenderness species of mischief afloat, and more than one pro- 
ory to retiring fur the night : while — oliaah “ But my bonnet, Ben—what will she say?” hold- | much owing to that, as to his own labor and calcula- | in her heart. That kiss sealed the lonely child to her | phesied’ that “ Ben Frazier would get into trouble . 
carments usually upheld by auatnions yg ° ing it up in dismay, a wild, frightened look in her | tion, that Joshua Frazier was reckoned one of the | irrevocably. Its memory came up to soften the bit- | some day.” Ben heard the prophecies with superb 
-\ipped and he fell backward, seatin himself P. ae | great black eyes. richest men in Danbury. There was not another so | terness of many an angry word, and fell like the | indifference. The only effect it produced being to 
upon the hot stove. He was po slow i oo voRe -| “H’m; wet, isn’t it?” he said, teasingly. fine a farm In the county. His cattle always took | cooling dew on her burning heart! For its sake she | increase his peculiar propensity for “‘ sport.” 
nd knowing that his wife, who was aslee 9 ‘a - ‘ | The lithe little figure straightened itself up, the | the first premium at fairs, and his crops rarely failed, | forgave harsh words, and i , alas! harsh And yet, there was more heart in Ben, more reab, 
oining room, would know sone remed rh bur a thin lips set themselves defiantly together, and with | though drought, or rust, or frost destroyed his neigh- | blows. Not that Mrs. Frazier was a bad woman at unselfish generusity, more quickness and tenderness 
wed to lies “Wife! wife! I reanes anc: ros j a superb gesture of disdain—which would have been | bors’. If he bad grain to sell, he always managed to | heart; but she belonged to that large class, who, | of fee!ing, than in all the rest of the family put to- . 
iis wife, partially awakened, not knowing th ar } ludicrous but for the natural grace of manner that | dispose of it when prices were at flood tide. “It | from having many cares, and being naturally ner-| gether. At least, Millicent thought so then, and 
his injury, replied, “ Spit on it! Win a Sa i outweighed her elfish looks, and outre costume—she | was his luck,” men said, not taking into account his | vous and energetic, had biunted all her finer sen- | thouga she often got vexed and angry with him—a 
pit on it?” "The response to this Pind veahyai passed the boy, not deigning even a glance at the | shrewdness and forethought. sibilities by an inveterate habit of scolding and tault- | thing she never thought of doing with dohn or Na« 
iphatic than polite 7 Peer? } quizzical face leaning toward her. But the color} There were three sons, John, Nathan and Ben- | tinding. Besides, she was intensely practical and | than—she nevertheless loved him as she did none of 
died out of her face at the sight of Mrs. Frazier, | jamin. John was a grave, studious lad, with so| matter-of-fact. What that child could see to stare | the others. His mother, too, though little given to 
: standing in the door, an angry fire leaping to her | decided a predilection for the law, that his father | at in the summer-sunsets, she could not divine. | tenderness, had still a soft place in her heart for Ben, 
THINGS UNKNOWN. cae eyes at sight of the girl. at last yielded to his desires and permitted him to | “She had much better be in the house washing up | though he — her thrice — —_ the — 
Show us the young woman whose waist has ever ‘Been to play agin, have ye? it’s a good hour | enter Esquire Honvley’s office to read law. Nathan | the milk a mpd parasite pi! a pi omg ~~ had, was not, like them, y 
ven encompassed by an arm of the sea. 4 : since you started with the cows, and not a mouth- | and Benjamin were still at school, and so two or three | a watchin’ a few . and yaller c 8, she . | dustrious. on soamesiitibas 
Who has ever seen the cow that had calves on h 4 = ful of breakfast do you get, miss! I'll learn you to | men were constantly employed during the season, as contemptuously. “And as for books—she had no| The winter that Milly was fifteen, 
8? vot TE vg ‘. loiter when I’m ina hurry.” And taking her bythe | farm hands. Besides these, the schoolmaster always | idee of having —— ae over eg -“ petro Mr. ~~ er nae. 
V erk that sent the drippi boarded there, and was considered as much an estab- | sent her to school three months in a year, and that | school e consecutive winters, 9 - 
acuet sea ies et» aha de ta cwdek ome rd neke . BJ lished fixture as any of the family. was enough for a gal; leastwise, for a workhouse | elor, had boarded at Mr. Fruzier’s nearly the whole 
Where is the person who was ever felt for by th “What's that? and what are you bare-headed But I have left Mrs. Frazier too long already, and | gal,” she told John, who ventured to remonstrste, | of the time, including vacations, hal, from ilihealth, ; 
art of an oak? died for?” begging hers, and the reader’s pardon, return duti- | when his mother burned up a copy of “ The Vicar of | resigned his post, and Clarence Gilbert, a young 
Was any barber ever applied to to shave the beard “It’s my bonnet; it fell into the ditch,” said Mil- | fully to my “ mutton.” Seth Haskell, who kept the Wakefield,” which she found under her pillow. man from Hartford, was engaged to supply his — 
. an oyster? licent, trembling in every limb. poor of Danbury, “for a consideration,” was con- Another thing — tees her Pavers Bos = — as his predecessor had done, at 5 
i “ That your bonnet? that mo !”? taking a | siderably fluttered when Mrs. Frazier drove into his | weeds and bugs, an of moss an ‘razier’s. 
he Pn i woing ry Mg When pipe btcdecurg swift step teeeed the girl. 7 yard, and signified her desire to take a look at the | forever littering up the windows. She had no objec- He was not long in discovering the peculiarities of 
Who has ever been pushed by a shoulder of mutton? « Hold!” cried a sudden voice, and Ben sprang in | poor. He had been economizing a trifle lately, and | tion to her picking dandelions = ym they ey ss = wr a — was by 
We know of many who have been pushed fur one ] through the open window, and landed directly be-! as Mr. Frazier was one of the selectmen, he expe- | were of some account, they were g' for “ greens.”’ | far the most cult a Holden . 
che individual who was ever seen by the eye of a ‘i 
ato has never been visible. % > 
= — = — 
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had never troubled himself with affairs out of school. 
He labored faithfully with his pupils six hours a day, 
and then he considered his duty faithfully discharged. 
But with the new teacher, a new order of things was 

. He opened a writing school, which 
was closely followed by a spelling school and gym- 
nasium. The young people of Danbury were de- 
lighted; the long winter evenings, that hung so 
heavily on their hands, took on a sudden charm, 
and Mr. Gilbert was unanimously voted a public 
benefactor. 

“TI didn’t see you at school this evening, Milly,” 
said Gilbert, one night upon his return. 

“No, nor 1 reckon you wont,” replied Mrs. Fra- 
sier, shortly. ‘“*1 didn’t take her out of the alms- 
house to make a fine lady of.” 

Asudden tire flashed into the girl’s eyes, as she 
raiged them for an instant, then the heavy lids 
drooped inshame. ‘“ Why must she taunt her be- 
fore him!” she faltered to herself. 

“I presume you wish her to make a useful and in- 
telligent woman, and in that way prove a credit to 
your generosity, as well as a benefit to herself?” he 
replied, pleasantly. 

**I don’t lay any great claim to generosity, but 
I calculate todo my duty by the gal. I agreed to 
send her to schoo! three months in a year, and I’ve 
done it, and L reckon she’s got good learning enough 
for a poor gal, that’s got to earn her livin’. But as 
for takin’ her away from her work to go to your 
new-fangled schools, and my rolls a layin’ in the 
garret, and mendin’ and knittin’ to be dune, and that 
last web of satinet to be made into jacket and trow- 
ses for father and the boys, and a whole piece of—" — 

“ Jolly prospect fur you, Mill!” parenthesized 
Ben, with a prolonged whistle. 

* Cotton cloth a sufferin’ to be made into sheets 
and pillow cases,” she continued, without minding 
the interruption. ‘‘ Besides, there’s the apples to 
pick over—it beats all, the way they do rot!—and all 
the white beans to shel], and the punkins to cut 
and dry, and more’n a thousand things besides. It’s 
well enough for boys that can’t be doing anything, 
but for gals—’specially bound gals—to goa trampin’ 
off every night—” 

“ That’s it, marm,” broke in Ben; ‘“‘ what busi- 
ness has a girl to have any fun,anyway? And as fur 
education, what’s the use of it for them? Girls aint 
of much account in the world, anyhow, and if they 
only know giough to sweep, and wash dishes, aud 
boil potatoes, and darn stockings, why that’s enough. 
It don’t take any great amount of learning for that, 
and as far as I can see, learning hasn’t a terrible 
sight of fun in it.” 

“ Benjamin Frazier,’ interrupted his mother, 
sternly, ‘ who asked for your opinion?” 

“QO, nobody. It’s a ‘ voluntary offering,’ as Par- 
son Browing said, when he gave twenty-five cents to 
* suppress therebellion.’ You can have it free gratis, 
for nothing—in welcome.” 

Gilbert smiled at the odd sarcasm of the boy, as 
he replied with quiet persistence; ‘“‘I wasn’t aware 
that so small a girl could accomplish so much! but 
cannot we make some kind of a compromise, Mrs. 
Frazier? Iam sureI could pick over the apples, 
and shell the beans, and,” he added, with a little 
hesitation, ‘‘ perhaps with a little instruction, do the 
pumpkins.” 

“Seems to me you’re mighty interested,” giving 
him a quick, keen look out of her sharp eyes. 

A slight flush stained the white forehead, but he 
replied, quietly, “‘ I am interested in every one who 
has had the misfortune to lose their parents. 1 am 
an orphan myself, perhaps that is the reason. Be- 
sides, I consider it the duty of a teacher to take a 
pereonal interest in the individual progress of all his 
scholars.” 

** Well, L[hope your ‘ interest’ wont get you into 
trouble, that’s all. You can set your heart at rest 
about Mill, though. 1 haint given her a home, and 
fed and clothed her this five years, to, as soon as she’s 
big enough to pay her way, let her goa wastin’ her 
time night and day a studyin’—no, not to suit any- 
body’s fine notions!” 

“Do you hear that, Mill? Your happy times are 
over. You've got to earn your living, hereafter,” 
said Ben, with preternatural gravity. Then adding, 
im an undertone, as he saw the quick tears spring to 
the girl’s eyes, ‘‘ Never you mind, Milly, 1’1l fix it.” 

And sure enough he did “ fix it;” for, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, and particularly Millicent, Mrs. 
Frasier 80 far relented as to allow her two evenings 
in a week. How it was ever brought about nobody 
but Ben knew. But the apples, and beans, and 
pumpkins, were duly attended to, while Milly’s dett 
fingers spun, and knit, and fashioned the “ web of 
satinet ” into useful garments; and even Mrs. Fra- 
sler grew recunciled to the new teacher, when she 
found how rapidly both.Nathan and Ben learned— 
especially Ben, who had always been at sword’s 
points with Mr. Holden. And then, “he was so 
handy to take hold and do chores. He wasn’t 
afraid of work, nor stuck up one bit, if he had been 
to college,” she told her husband, who was debating 
the propriety of engaging him another term. 

There had been a great change in Milly; even Mrs. 
Frazier admitted that she did twice as much work— 
work being the guage by which she measured every- 
thing—as she ever did before, notwithstanding the 
two evenings a week she “lost.” Not that she was 
satisfied with the amount done—that wasa simple 
impossibility. But taking the winter through, she 
had never stormed and seolded so littie in the same 
length of time, since Milly came. Ben solemnly as- 
serted his belief in an immediate millennium, while 

Millicent, too happy in the partial relief, did not stop 


to speculate. Somehow, this had been a very happy 
winter to her; some of the old beautiful dreams, 
that had flitted like stray sunbeams through her 
hard, dreary life, became sweet realities. And so 
the “queer child” grew more into the quiet, thought- 
ful woman; never quite outgrowing her old dreamy 
moods, but turning them to account, as the sweet, 
earnest poems, and delicate, graceful prose, that were 
hidden away in her little red trunk in the attic, bore 
eloquent witness. She guarded her secret faithfully, 
however, aud no one ever suspected her of any 
thought above the daily labor, and small gossip, that 
filled and satistied their minds. 

And so three years more rolled by, leaving a few 
more threads of silver in the black hair of Mrs. 
Frazier, and harder lines about her mouth. But 
there was the same red and yellow gleam in-the 
deep-set eyes, and the same eager, unsatisfied spirit 
of hurry, and bustle, and drive. Her hatred for idle- 
ness had not decreased one whit. Inher estimation, 
all time and money was wasted, that did not tend to 
some immediate natural beuetit. There was no use 
in beauty, culture and refinement; and so she set 
her face resolutely against these things—at least, 
no practical use, and she admitted no other. 

‘But these three years had brought great changes 
to the farmhouse. Joshua Frazier, the successful 
farmer, the shrewd manager, and caretul calculator, 
slept as unconcernedly in tue village churchyard, as 
the veriest beggar. His wealth, his influence, and 
his forethought, were of no avail with the uncom- 
promising king of terrors. Then the war had broken 
out, and John, the grave, studious young lawyer, 
had thrown aside the tempting lure of fame, and 
position, and honor in his chosen calling; had put 
away with a strong hand the brimming cup just 
rising to his lips, and with thousands more, as brave, 
and as self-forgetful, had left love, and home, and 
comfort behind him, to uphold the old flag that was 
in such mortal peril. : 

But hardest of all Ben had gone. Not dead—ah! 
no. ‘ Better, perhaps, if he were,” his mother said, 
thinking of him in the still night-watches, in the 
ghostly dawnings, and in the long, lonely evenings— 
in tact, always! There had been some trouble at 
home—it was before his father died—and Ben’s in- 
dependent spirit would brook no opposition or re- 
proof. There were bitter, hasty words on both sides; 
and one night Ben stole away in the darkness, and 
since that time, no word or token of him had ever 
come to Danbury. 

Millicent had faithfully toiled all the years of her 
bondage, but now she was free. Eight years she had 
borne abuse, neglect, tuil. Nearly three years be- 
tore, Clarence Gilbert had advised her to leave such 
an uncongenial home, urging that Mrs. Frazier had 
forfeited all claims to her service by her unfeeling 
treatment. But to her the obligation was binding. 
She had no thought of shirking the burden, hard 
and heavy as itsometimes was. And so she accepted 
it as a part of the needful discipline of her life, and 
waited with the patience of hope for the day of her 
deliverance. And at last it had come. 

She had had ample time to arrange her future 
life, and not the most minute detail had been omitted. 
She had decided to make literature, for the present, 
her employment. She had submitted her manu- 
script to the inspection of a publisher of judgment 
and experience, and received the most flattering en- 
couragement. Her new life was decidedly coleur de 
rose, looking atit from the coarse drudgery to which 
she had been accastomed. She had not learned then 
the exhaustion, and vexation, and weariness inci- 
dent to it. She only saw its sunny side. She could 
never‘ tire, she thought, of tracing the glowing 
thoughts and pleasant fancies, that had haunted 
her with their m sterious sweetness ever since she 
could remember. To revel undisturbed, in the beau- 
titul dreams that had—in the long ago—power to 
transport her from all the coarseness and hardness of 
her surroundings, to the very gates of the celestial 
paradise. To leave behind her all the weights and 
clogs that held her spirit, and soar above, and be- 
yond these petty ills and doubts, to the fair realms of 
beautiful imagery, and possible perfection. O! no, 
she was sure she should never tire of that. 

You see she was very enthusiastic. Afterward she 
learned that, despite its peculiar fascination, it was 
not altogether a sinecure. And yet she was, perhaps, 
unusually successful. Yet there were times when 
the old life at Danbury looked pleasant to her. Look- 
ing through the softening lens of years, all the old 
pain and hardness seemed to fall away, and only its 
sweetness and rest remained. It was the home- 
longing, the memory of familiar faces at the table, of 
well-remembered forms at the fireside. And some- 
how, the fair, pure face of Clarence Gilbert alwass 
looked at her out of the picture. She had never 
seen him since the winter he taught school in Dan- 
bury. He had doubtless forgotten her—and she—ah, 
well! she was simply foolish. She knew that he had 
studied medicine, and was now practising in his 
native city. She did not ever expect to meet him; 
it could make no difference if she did. He might 
possibly go to Danbury some day, but would not care 
to come to New Haven to find her: Pshaw! how 
foolish she was getting; as if he had remembered 
the little bound girl all these years! 

One day she was surprised by a visit from John 
Frazier. He had returned, after laying his right 
arm upon the altar of.his country. She had uever 
thought of John particularly. He had always seem- 
ed so much older than she, and yet he was but 
twenty-eight now. The difference didn’t seem so 
great as it used_to. And then, she felt a sort of ten- 





der pride in him. Here was a real hero; grander 











than any her fancy had ever portrayed; and she sat 


at his feet, and looked with a sort of reverence in bis | 


face, as he told her the oki story of danger, and pri- 
vation, and fatigue, that has been repeated at a thou- 
sand firesides all over the land. 

“OQ John!” she interrupted, suddenly, “do you 
know that you are a great hero?” 

“OQ Milly,” he retorted, ‘do you know that you 
are a beautiful, talented woman, whose praise is 
on every one’s lips?” 

“ But, John, J haven’t done anything to merit it.” 

“Nor I. I have done only what hundreds of 
thousands have done.” . 

“No, 1do not think so. You had more to give up 
than they. You had not need to go, as many had. 
You had the means to send a representative, as very 
many did. I say, therefore, that you are worthier of 
praise, because you sacrificed more.” 

“Milly,” he said, growing white and nervous, 
though he never blenched when a rebel shell tore off 
his arm; “ you do not know how sweet this praise is 
to me from your lips. I came here to-day to tell you. 
O Milly!” he said, with sudden passion, ‘‘ you do 
not know how the thought of you has gone with me 
through all the privation and peril of this terrible 
campaign. I don’t think that I was fairly conscious 
that I loved you before. But I have seen your sweet 
patient face—not as it is now, but as it used to look 
—smiling hopefully upon me in the weary march, 
amid the terrible rust of sbot and shell, and in the 
long days and nights of pain and lassitude in the 
hospital. And when [ never expected to see old 
Danbury again, my last thought was of you, little 
one. But Ldon’t expect you can ever love me. I 
don’t think I have dared to hope that, only I wanted 
you to know it.” 

“Dear John! you are a grander hero than I 
thought,” she said, laying her hand on his bowed 
head. ‘“ But lam afraid 1 donot love you in that 
way, John—dear. You don’t know how it pains me 
to say it, but it wouldn’t be right for me not to 
You wont let it part us, John, for, O Jobn, 1 have 
nobody in all the world to love me,” laying her sub- 
bing face on his knees. 

He put out his one arm, and drew her close to bis 
heart. 

** Forgive me, Milly, darling. Iam sorry I pained 
you; try to furget how foolish I was, and let me-be a 
true, tender friend and brother to you. You will 
take me for that, Milly?" 

“A thousand times yes, John,” she said, lifting her 
wet face and kissing him reverently on the fore- 
head, 

A gray pallor came into his face, but he mastered 
it bravely, and smiled cheerfully into the uplifted 
face. And then they sat and talked of Danbury; of 
Nathan’s wife, whom he had brought to the old 
home; of his mother, who was beginning to break ; 
and lastly of Ben, though he had been first in each of 
their thoughts all the time. 

*‘ I suppose Nathan will have the farm,” he said; 
“he understands it and is peculiarly fitted for it, 
both by nature and education. After a little while, 
[suppose I shall take up my chosen calling; but the 
brilliant dreams, and glowing hopes I used to cherish, 
will never come back to me. They have gone with 
my lost youth. There has so much stern reality 
come between, that I could not get them back if I 
would. I have not yet given up the hope of Ben’s 
return, unless he has fallen in some of the battles. 
I was always looking for him; I never went over a 
battle-field but I feared every moment to see his 
bright, dark face. You remember, Millicent?” 

“TI remember, John,” she said, softly. 

“T think this is what has took mother down so 
fast. You know he was her youngest and best-be- 
loved. I used to think this with a little pang of 
bitterness, I am glad now that it wasso. None too 
much love ever came into any of our lives. Iam 
glad be had as much as he did the few years he was 
with us. It seems so long since he went away!” 

“ Three years. Yes, it does seem long. But they 
have been fruitful years. The work of a century has 
been crowded into them. Our last regiment of sol- 
diers came home to-day. I saw them in the street— 
two hundred! and they went out a thousand 
strong!” ‘ 

The next day John Frazier went back to Danbury. 
He was grave and silent, but then he had always 
been, and nobody ever dreamed that he had aro- 
mance. 

Millicent Gray set down to her manuscript, feeling 
how tame aud weak was the most skillfully wrought 
fiction, beside the real romances of life. What were 
the heroes she had so fully delineated, beside 
the quiet heroism of John Frazier? She looked out 
into the street, thinking of the strange tragedies 
some of those quiet faces hid. Of the aching hearts, 
the weary brains, the passionate pain, concealed 
beneath the mask of apparent indifterence. Just 
then two soldiers passed. They were evidently in- 
toxicated, and a troop of boys were following them, 
hooting and hallooing. Their soiled and tattered 
uniforms told that they were someof that last regi- 
ment that she had seen in the street. She arose and 
went to the window. One of them turned slightly— 
heavens! a sudden thought came across her that 
sent every drop of blood from her face. She caught 
her hat and shawl, putting them on as she went 
down stairs. They had turned the corner, but the 
shouts of the boys guided her to the direction they 
had taken. She hurried through the streets, a pain- 
ful feeling, half hope, half fear, surging through her 
heart! Suddenly the boys set up a wild shout: 

*“*He’s down, got too many bricks in your: hat, 
soger,” “ what'll you take,” “let him alone,” and 





similar cries. The other one staggered on, leaving his 
companion on the curbstone. 

* Please let me see him?” and the boys stood back, 
casting astonished glances at her and each other. 

“Bet you tis her husband,” said one in a low 
tone. 

“ Husband!” contemptuously, ‘it’s her brother, 
more like; don’t you see, they’re both dark com- 
plected.” 

Hush!” said another. “It's Miss Gray, what 
wrote ‘Homeless’ and ‘ Destiny.” I know, cos I 
seen her in the office.” 

In the meantime, Millicent Gray had knelt on the 
sidewalk, pushed back the deep visor of the faded 
cap, and then suddenly risen to ber feet. There was 
a strange glitter in her eyes, ani her tace was whiter 
than marble, asshe beck 1 an app hing hack, 
and in a quiet tone, that startled her by its calm- 
ness —for she felt as if she were turning to ice, and 
consuming with fire at the same instant—she bade 
the driver lift the prostrate man, and getting in her- 
self, ordered him todriveto her lodgings. The man 
gave her a curious look, and three or four passen- 
gers drew away their garments to escape contam- 
ination. 

She was not conscious of it though. She sat with 
a white, pained face, holding the head of the un- 
conscious man on her arm, He did not move, or 
open his eyes, not even when they lifted him out and 
carried nim into the house and laid him on her bed. 
She paid the driver and dismissed him. Then she 
closed the door and went back to the bed. ‘The cap 
had fallen off, and the heavy black hair fell away 
from the face. She noticed for the first time how 
wan and thin it was. The old boyish flush and 
roundness had gone—alas! had the old boyish in- 
Nocence gone with it? she asked herself, shud- 
deringly. 

“It’s not much like the face John was looking 
for,”’ she said, a sudden tear falling on the still un- 
conscious face. He moved slightly, murmuring, 
* mother!” 

The bell rang for dinner, but she never stirred. 
If this was the stupor of inebriation, she was resolved 
that no careless eyes should witness his degradativn. 

* Poor Ben!” she whispered, softly, ‘ it is not for 
me to judge you. God alone knoweth al) your temp- 





tations, and O, may he in his infinite pity, help 


you!” 

Presently he began to grow restless, and then the 
black eyes flashed suddenly open, 

“Go into the house, Mill, J'l/ drive the cows; it 
isn’t a girl’s work; and look here, Mill,” he said, 
cvaxingly, lifting his wild, sunken eyes pleadingly to 
hers, ‘if you are a mind to, you may tell father that 
I’m sorry. Yes,” he continued, thoughtfully, ‘it 
seems to me I’ve been sorry a great while, but then 
Ihaven’t, you know, because ’twasn’t only yester- 
day. Come! why don’t you go? I’ve got you out of 
@ good many scrapes, Mill.” 

Millicent walked to the bell-rope and gave it a 
violent pull. A servant answered the summons in- 
stantly. 

“Go for Dr. Dean immediately. A friend of mine 
is ill—delirious. Tell him so, be quick!” 

“You remember Gilbert, Mill?” he called, so sud- 
denly that it sent the hot blood to her face. “Why 
yes, of course you do, he’s keeping our school. Well, 
he’s dead. He gave me something once to give to 
you, but I forgot it. I guess ’twasa letter or some- 
‘thing. Queer, that he should fall in love with such 
a little dark, odd thing as you, isn’t it? |There’s 
Lu Vane has got such blue eyes, and such sweet lips, 
I know, I kissed them once!” He smiled, and closed 
his eyes a moment; then putting his hand suddenly 
‘to his head, exclaimed: 

“ My God! how the shells fly! I believe I’m hit, 
boys. But don’t let them carry me to the hospital, 
will you? they killed Gilbert there.” 

To Miilicent’s great relief, Dr. Dean opened the 
door an? came in. He seemed to divine his calling 
at once. 

“T’m not hurt, what are you here for? You can’t 
have me to cut up, the way you did Gilbert.” 

Dr. Dean cast a quick, keen glance at Millicent. 
He had met her several times in society, but knew 
nothing of her private history. Who was this man 
tossing in delirium on her bed? what was he to her? 
He had a particular reason for- wishing to know. 

“Your friend is very sick, Miss Gray,” he said, 
aftera moment. ‘One of the soldiers who came 
yesterday?” 

“Yes. Do you think him dangerous?” the tears 
springing to her eyes. 

“ It is too early to say aword. A great deal will 
depend on his constitution, and a great deal on his 
nursing. He has evidently been running down some 
time, and—I do not wish to pain you—but there are 
traces of dissipation. That wil! go against him.” 

Millicent Gray buried her face in her hands to 
hide her emotion. She was thinking of his mother 
and John—good, noble John. She must send for 
him—sbe had thought of that from the first, but she 
was wondering how she could break it to him so it 
would not be so hard for him to bear. “ 

“ Milly,” called the sick man, suddenly, “‘ have you 
told father? you know what? Do you think he’ll 
forgive me and let me come home again? Iam so 
tired. If I could only lay on mother’s bed a little 
while! You’llhave to drive Daisy and Bess this 
morning, Mill, I am so tired.” And he sank back 
exhausted. 

“ Would you have any objection to my bringing a 
friend of mine—a pbysician—to see him, Miss 
Gray?” 





“ You are at liberty to use your own judgment 
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To-day I found him in the street—our Ben! Do you 
wonder I had him brought here? and that for his 
mother’s sake, and John’s sake, and O, more than 
% all, fur his own sake, I wish to shield his good name in 
his native State? He is only a boy—scarcetwenty— 

there is that excuse for him.” 
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in the case. If you think it best, bring him. But 
you will understand that I want as little said about 
| this as possible. There are reasons—” she hesitated, 
coloring slightly under the searching look he gave her. 

‘* But there must be some one to take care of him, 
It would be impossible fur you to do it, especially 
if his delirium increases ” : 

“O, Lam going tosend for John.” 

© John??? 

* Yes, his brother. 
an! col.red violently. 

“ Never mind, Miss Gray,” he said, kindly. 
need tell me nothing that pains you. Whatever he 
is to you—” , 

“T prefer to tell you, Dr. Dean. It was only a 
false pride that made me hesitate. You only know 
me as Millicent Gray the authoress, who for a little 
while receives the public favor. He knows me as 
little Milly the “ bound girl.” My parents died be- 
fore I was ten years old, and I was bound to service 
to his parents. It was not always a pleasant home— 
no servitude is wholly pleasant—but it is all the 
home I have ever known, and its honor is sacred to 
me. He went away from home three years ago, went 
ina way that made it painful to us all. His father 
has since died, and his mother has long since mourn - 
ed him dead—or,” she added, falteringly, ‘‘ worse. 


You see he is—” she paused 


“You 


her hand. 

“ Miss Gray,” he said, “if I felt honored in know- 
ing the authoress, I am prouder and happier far in 
knowing the woman. I have wondered at the secret 
of your success—I do not now. Your confidence shall 
be sacredly kept. But I do not feel willing to leave 
you alone.” 

“If you could wait while I wrote to John?” 

“Certainly; but wouldn’t it be advisable to tele- 
graph?” 

“Tcan send by express. He will get it to-night. 
I think I could break it better to him to write. It 
would not shock him so, and John is just out of the 
army himself. He lostan arm. He is a grave, quiet 
man, but he is one of the grandest heroes!” 

Dr. Dean smiled at her enthusiasm, but then he 
did not know, nor never would, just how grand a 
hero John Frazier was. 

The city lamps were slowly lighted one by one. 
Ben lay in a light sleep. A hand-organist in the 
street below struck a sudden tune. He sprang up. 

“Come, boys! there goes the reveille. Another 
day’smarch! O dear! shall we never get home? I 
am so tired, and that shell is in my head yet!” 

Millicent bathed his head, and he lay quiet again. 
Her back was to the door and she did not see Dr. 
Dean and his friend come in. His step, however, 
assured her of his p , and releasing her hand 
from the poor sick boy’s clasp, she turned and met 
face to face—Clarence Gilbert! She grew suddenly 
white, reeling as if she had been struck. 

“ He said you were dead!” she gasped, looking at 
him with a wild, awed gaze. 

“* Did you care, Millicent? Was it any grief to you 
if were?” he said, clasping her hands, and speak- 
ing rapidly. 

A faint flush rose to the pure cheek, as she lifted 
her eyes to his face, dropping them again in sudden 
confusion. 

He must have interpreted their language favor- 
ably, I think, for he drew her quickly to his arms, 
whispering, ‘‘My Millicent! my darling!” 

She struggled to release herself, glancing appre- 
hensively at Dr. Dean, who, with praiseworthy con- 
sideration, was paying the strictest attention to his 
patient. 

“QO, never mind him; he knows all about it. See 
here, Charley!” he cried, joyfully; ‘it’s all right— 
why don’t you congratulate me?” 

“Give a fellow breathing time, wont you?” Dr. 
Dean said, coming smilingly forward. ‘ Perhaps you 
are not aware, Miss Gray, that Dr. Gilbert is my 
brother, which may in some measure account for the 
slight importance with which he regards my pres- 
ence—or my modesty!” 

“ Your brother!” 

“Yes, my brother, although we bear different 
names. His father died when he was but a few 
weeks old. His mother then married my father, and 
in course of time became my mother also. Clarence 
here has been in the army until within a few weeks. 
He came near being one of your ‘ grand heroes,’ but 
almost by a miracle his leg wag saved, after being 
condemned to amputation.” 

“That, then, was what Ben meant. He said you 
were dead; that they killed you in the hospital.” 

“There was such a report; I heard it myself, and 
went on—” 

“Yes, and saved me, too, Charley. If you hadn’t 
pleaded for me, they would have had one more trophy 
of their skili—as scientific butchers—to exhibit.” 

“I never knew you had been in the army. I 
thought you were in Hartford all the time.” 

“ What, then, could you have thought of me?” 

“I had no right to think anything about you,” 
with quiet dignity. 

“What! not after lsent you that package by 
Ben?’’ 

“I have not seen or heard from Ben until yester- 
day, fur three years.” 

Clarence Gilbert’s face grew suddenly radiant. 
“Dear little girl! did you think I had forgotten 








you in this manner? I was only waiting, as I told 
you in the letter Isent by Ben, to get established, 
and then I was coming after you. But the call for 
men became so urgent I forgot everything else, and 
gave myself to my country’s service. I came back 
less than a month ago. I was just out of the hos- 
pital, and had to be stilla while. I wrote to you at 
Danbury, but received no answer. In a state of 
feverish impatience, I set out, determined to see you, 
at least, even if it were of no avail. Judge of my 
astonishment to tind that my little chrysalis had be- 
come such a royal butterfly! I began to feel rather 
nervous about approaching a certain famous person, 
and so came to Charley’s, yesterday, on a sort of 
armed reconnoissance. I made a clean breast of it to 
Charley, and he encouraged me by saying that ‘ Miss 
Gray wus all the fashion, just now, and could doubt- 
less have her pick out of a score of richer and better- 
looking men than me;’ adding, however, this crumb 
of comfort, if it may be called so, ‘that if I hadn’t 
courage enough to ask her, I deserved to lose her.” 

* Mill!” came clear and sharp from the bed, “the 
cattle are in the clover lot! Why don’t you drive 
them out? I can’t, lam so tired. How warm it is! 
What has mother got such a fire for? O, I know, 
she’s washing, and ironing, and baking, and— Mill, 
who is that?” suddenly rising up in bed, and point- 
ing to Gilbert. 

‘It is Mr. Gilbert, Ben; don’t you remember?” 
she said, soothingly. 

‘Yes, O yes, [remember. They cut him up, down 
there in Secesh; and then, you see, he died—he 
couldn’t help it, you see, after he wascut up. But 
what business has he to come back again, Mill, after 
he’s comfortably dead?” 

And so he rambled on, one moment vaguely con- 
scious of the presence of those beside him, the next, 
fancying himself in the camp, or on the battle-field ; 
but oftenest on the old farm at Danbury. 

Dr. Gilbert claimed it as his right to stay and watch 
by the sick bed that night, and so Dr. Dean left him 
there. It is not to be supposed that he neglected 
his charge, if he did find time, in the intervals when 
he lay quiet, to make certain important arrange- 
ments of a personal nature, but which Millicent 
stipulated should not be carried into effect until Ben 
got well. 

And that was a long while—more than two months. 
Not until he was considered out of danger, did his 
mother know how ill he had been, and she never 
knew of his dissipation. John and Millicent nursed 
him through all the long delirium, the death-like 
exhaustion and languor that succeeded, when for 
days and days his life hung by a thread that it 
seemed the faintest breath would break, and then 
the slow, almost imperceptible convalescence. 

It was the parable of the prodigal son re-enacted, 
when Ben was brought back once more to the old 
home—with this exception; the most gentle, and 
tender, and self-forgetful of them all, was that same 
elder brother, the true, heroic John. And when, a 
little afterward, Dr. Gilbert and Millicent were mar- 
tied, it was he that insisted that Millicent come 
home, and be married like a daughter of the house. 
And when the ceremony was performed, and Ben 
had danced with the bride, and kissed her half a 
dozen times, in his former gay, boisterous fashion, 
John came quietly to her side, and bending over 
her, touched his lips to her forehead as reverently as 
the Catholic kisses his crucifix. She laid her hand 
lightly on his shoulder, and standing on tiptoe, 
reached up and kissed the grave, tender mouth, 

“Dear John!” she said, softly, so softly that no 
one else heard, and with a tender, worshipful glance 
that no one else saw. But John saw, and remem- 
bered; and among his private papers is one bequeath- 
ing to Millicent Gilbert his portion of the Frazier 
estate. For John has no thought of ever marrying. 
He is too closely wedded to his profession, people say, 
to ever think of a woman. 








A PROTESTANT DOG. 

Henry VILL. desired that his representatives should 
appear with great pomp, and accordingly the ambas- 
sador and his colleagues went to great expense, with 
that intent. Wiltshire entered first into the audi- 
ence hall; being father of Anne Boleyn, he had been 
appointed by the king as the man in all England most 
interested in the success of his plans. But Henry 
had calculated badly; the personal interest which 
the earl felt in the divorce made him odious both to 
Charles and Clement. The pope, wearing his pontifi- 
cal robes, was seated on the throne, surrounded by 
his cardinals. The ambassadors approached, made 
the customary salutations, and stood before him. 
The pontiff, wishing to show his kindly feeling to- 
wards the envoys of the ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” put 
out his slipper, according to custom, presenting it 
graciously to the kisses of those proud Englishmen, 
The revolt was about to begin. The earl, remaining 
motionless, refused to kiss his holiness’s slipper. 
But this was not all; a fine spaniel, with long, silky 
hair, which Wiltshire had brought from England, 
had followed him to the episcopal palace. When 
the Bishop of Rome put out his foot, the dog did what 
other dogs would have done under similar circum- 
stances—he flew at the toot, and caught the pope by 
the great toe. Clement hastily drew back. The sub- 
lime borders on the ridiculous; the ambassadors, 
bursting with laughter, raised their arms and hid their 
faces behind their long, rich sleeves, “That dog 
was a Protestant,” said a reverend father. ‘* What- 
ever he was,” said an Englishman, “he taught us 
that a pope’s foot was more meet to be bitten by dogs 





than kissed by Christian men.” 


PER MARE, PER TERRAM. 


CHAPTER I. 
AT ANCHOR. 


On the 11th of June 186-, the Royal Edward, one 
of the finest of her majesty’s ironclads was steaming 
majestically into an English harbor, which we will 
call Brighthaven. It was not her first visit to that 
port, as Arthur Mainwaring well remembered, for 
there was a very happy look on bis open face, when 
he glanced at the sunny shore and thought of Clara 
Fitzwilliam. He was a pleasant specimen of an 
English sailor; not handsome, with tawny hair and 
hazel eyes; but there was something better than 
beauty in his frank and manly bearing, as you felt, 
when he smiled, and looked in your face. He was 
second lieutenant of the ship, was only waiting for 
her paying off, and the step which he hoped would 
follow, to marry; and I am disposed to think that 
Miss Fitzwilliam was a lucky girl. 

Slowly the great ironclad moved up the roads to 
her moorings; at last, one anchor was let go, while 
she slipped imperceptibly over it; then a second 
plashed and rattled to the bottom, and her motion 
ceased altogether. Now the donkey-engine was set 
to work; the “messenger” chain was sent forward 
to bring up the extra cable, to the merry tunes of the 
band; and riding securely above her pair of make- 
fasts—holding on, as it were, with both hands to 
mother earth—the Royal Edward lay at anchor in 
the waters of Brighthaven. By three o’clock, steam 
was let off, the fires were out, the funnels down, and 
everything looked comfortable and like staying. 

“Cutter’s manned, sir,” said a tall midshipman, 
touching his cap as he came up to Mr. Mainwaring, 
whose heart, unsuspected by the middy, gave a great 
bound at the words. Every moment that he was on 
board now seemed an hour to him, so, without wait- 
ing to change his uniform, he sprang into the boat, 
and was rowed quickly to shore. It was not more 
than a mile from the landing-place to Fern Villa, 
but to Mr. Mainwaring’s impatient footsteps it seemed 
to be at least three. Though situated s0 close to the 
sea, it might have been a hundred miles inland, so 
little trace of salt water was there in the neighbor- 
hood, and so green and rural did everything about it 
look. It was a quaint, many-gabled house, with 
green Venetian shutters outside, rose-trees climbing 
half way up to the roof, and pushing their pink buds 
unbidden in at the open windows, and a porch glow- 
ing with tiers of gerani and calceolarias. There 
was a croquet ground on the soft turf in front of the 
house; there were rustic seats scattered here and 
there, and laurel bushes everywhere, growing in 
their luxuriance into great trees. A pretty place 
altogether. 

“My dear Arthur,” exclaimed a lady, coming to 
meet him in the avenue—a sad und gentle looking 
lady, with already a thread of silver showing through 
her hair. She wore a sort of modified widow’s weeds, 
and had a pretty little boy and girl with her. This 
was Mrs. Brent, the Misses Fitz williams’ half-sister, 
and their senior by about ten years Their father 
and mother were dead, their two brothers serving 
her majesty in far countries, so that she was now 
their only protectress, and a very kind and motherly 
one, since she had no other thought but for them and 
her two children. 

She now hastened with Mr. Mainwaring into the 
house, to look for the girls, and while the first joyful 
greetings are in progress, we will seize the opportu- 
nity to take a glance at the Misses Fitzwilliam. 

They were unlike their sister, in so far as she was 
tall and dark, and they were both rather under the 
middle height, and had brilliantly fair complexions. 
Clara, the elder, was the beauty of the family, and 
just a little spoiled in consequence. She had deep 
violet eyes, an alabaster brow, low and rounded, and 
sunny brown hair. Except that her nose was inclined 
to be retrousse, and her mouth just a shade larger 
than was consistent with perfect symmetry, she 
would have been wonderfully handsome; and even 
as it was, there was not much to be desired. “Maud 
had laughing light-blue eyes, and a flood of golden 
hair—hair that could never degenerate, like some 
that is called golden, into strings of limp-looking tow, 
but had caught and kept rays of real sunshine, She 
had a fair round face, with pretty, piquant features, 
a perfect chin and jaw, and a sweet, innucent expres- 
sion in the midst of her gayety, that was very 
winning. : 

When the first excitement of welcome was over, 
Clara said, with a proud, fond look at her promised 
husband: 

“I do declare, Arthur, you are getting quite the 
expression of a captain, already. By the time you’re 
one in reality, I shall be quite afraid of you.” 

Mr. Mainwaring laughed. “ We'll first get the 
step,” he said, “ and then take the chance of that.” 
Mr. Mainwaring had not long to stay, for the din- 
ner-boat left at five, and of course he had a watch to 
keep. 

“By the way,” he said, as he stood up to go, 
“ when I come next—” 

“ To-morrow,” interrupted Clara, looking up out of 
her violet eyes. 

Mr. Mainwaring’s face glowed all over with pleas- 
ure, and he went on, beaming: 

‘Well, to-morrow I must bring a messmate of 
mine to introduce to you—Evelyn Daroy, my best 
friend, and the most charming fellow in the ship.” 
“Charming or not, we shall be delighted,” replied 
Clara. “ Of course he’s a sailor.” 








“Well, no; that’s exactly what he isn’t,” said Mr. 


Mainwaring; ‘‘ but he’s not a bad imitation of one. 
He’s a water-gunner.” 

‘A water-gunner!” exclaimed Maud, throwing 
up her head, and opening her eyes in amazement. 
“ What sort of creature is that?” 

“A creature of ship and shore—per mare, per 
terram, as the motto of his own corps declares,” said 
Mr. Mainwaring, laughing. “ Evelyn Darcy, R.M.A. 
(Royal Marine Artillery), what else should he be but 
*« water-gunner? But I shall lose my boat, so I 
must xay good -by ” 

* You'll bring Mr. Darcy to luncheon to-morrow, 
Arthur?” said Mrs. Brent, as she shook hands with 
him. 

He promised, looked back for another anile and 
good-by, and ran away to catch his boat. 

Mr. Mainwaring and Mr. Darcy were punctual, 
next day; and the latter, from the first moment of 
his appearance, made a most favorable impression at 
Fern Villa; indeed, it could not well be otherwise, 
as his looks were singularly prepossessing. He was 
at least two inches taller than Mr. Mainwaring, who 
was himself above the middle height, was slight and 
elegant-looking, with a small head, and curling dark- 
brown hair. His features were straight and pale, 
but the slightest thing sent a sort of transient flush 
over them, like the flitting of a breeze on the water; 
while there was intellect if not genius on his brow; 
and he had dark, romantic-louking eyes, which had 
&@ way of drooping, like those of a shy child, when he 
was the least embarrassed. The children, Alfred and 
Carry, of respectively seven and five years old, were 
captivated by him at once; but perhaps his pretty 
undress uniform, his gold-edged forage-cap, smart 
trousers striped with scarlet, and braided blue coat, 
had something to do with it. At all events, they 
could hardly take their eyes off hii. 

After luncheon, they went out and played croquet 
—Clara and Mr. Mainwaring against Mr. Darcy and 
Maud—while Mrs. Brent sat under a tree, and read 
or looked on; and the children interloped with balls 
and mallets of their own, and in the exciting crises 
of the game, got scolded and chased away. 

In one of the pauses of their play, when they were 
all talking together, some allusion was made to draw- 
ing, and Mr. Mainwaring said, turning to Maud: 

“IT can tell you, Darcy does something in that line; 
you should make him show you his sketches.” 

“0 please, Mr. Darcy!” exclaimed Maud, entrea‘- 
ingly. 

“They are not worth your looking at,” he replied, 
with a faint blush; ‘‘ but if you care—” 

i) oO yes!” 

He smiled alittle. ‘ Well, then, when will you be 
at home again?” 

“ Any time to-morrow,” said Maud. 

** To-morrow, unfortunately, is my duty-day,” he 
answered, looking up quickly. 

“What is your duty-day, Mr. Darcy?” inquired 
Maud, with some surprise. 

“ Ouly that I have to stay in the ship, on duty, 
every other day.” 

“O, how tiresome!” cried Clara. ‘‘ How glad Iam 
that you are not so badly off, Arthur!” she whis- 
pered, aside, to Mr. Mainwaring. 

Arthur smiled, and said nothing. Perhaps he was 
thinking of dismal night-watches, and sundry other 
sailorly offices, not quite so easy as Mr. Darcy’s alter- 
nate duty-days) They parted reluctantly, at half 
past four, feeling as if only an hour had passed; and 
Mr. Darcy promised to bring his portfolio to Fern 
Villa on Thursday, his next day on shore. 

Thursday came, and brought Mr. Darcy, but, to 
Clara’s great disappointment, he came alone. Poor 
Arthur had the afternoon watch, that day, and could 
get no one to take it for him, so he had only to send 
a piteous message by his friend, and think of Clara 
on the bridge of the Royal E:iward. 

Mr. Darcy’s drawings were really fall of genius, 
and Maud was silent with almost childlike delight, 
as she looked at them. There were water-color 
sketches, subdued in. tone, and bold yet accurate in 
outline, taken in different parts of England and Scot- 
land; there were bighly-finished groups of fruit and 
flowers, from nature; a beautiful etching of Sultan, 
the pet Newfoundland on board the Royal Edward; 
and last, nt least, some likenesses, in crayons, of 
some of the officers of the ship. Among these, to 
Clara’s great pleasure, was a head of Mr. Mainwar- 
ing. It was slightly outlined, but bad caught bis 
best expression—his brave but sunny look—and Clara 
admired it so much that Mr. Darcy begged her to 
keep it, which she gla:ily consented to do, on his as- 
surance that he could at any time replace it with 

very little trouble. 

At one time, as Mr. Darcy raised the portfolio to 

put something in a better light, alittle sketch slipped 

out, and fiuttered to the ground. 

“ Vesuvius!” exclaimed Maud, as her eye caught 

the well-known azure curve of the Bay of Naples, 

with the burning mountain in the background. But 

Mr. Darcy had stooped hastily, and put the sketch 

back out of sight, in one of the recesses of the 

portfolio. 

“A mere daub,” he said; “I will not show it to 

you.” But his cheeks were flushed, and his eyes 

bent on the ground as he spoke. 

Maud looked at him with momentary surprise, and 

thought that he seemed singularly embarrassed about 

80 slight a thing; but she was too much pleased and 

interested at the t to take more than passing 

note of the circumstance, so that it soon slipped out 

of her mind, and was vot remembered until 

afterwards. 

When the collection of drawings was at last looked 








through, Maud said, with a sort of sigh, a8 Mr. Darcy 
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closed the portfolio, “‘ How I wish I could paint so 
beautifully!” 

“$o-you could, I am sure, if you would only try,” 
he replied, with earnestness. 

“© no!” she said, smiling, ‘‘I am afraid I know 
better.” 

He looked at her eagerly. ‘ Will you let me teach 
you?” 

Maud blushed with pleasure. “O, how kind of 
you!” she exclaimed; “ but—” 

“You will try me as a master, then?” he inter- 
rupted, smilingly. 

“I should be delighted, if it did not give you too 
much trouble,” she replied; “but you must ask my 
sister, Mrs. Brent.” : 

Mrs. Brent was somewhat taken aback by the 
proposition, but after some consideration, she gave 
her consent to it. Of course, it would involve Mr. 
Darcy’s being a great deal at the house, and a great 
deal with the girls, and they had known him but a 
short time; but then, he was Arthur’s friend, intro- 
duced by him, and vouched for as being thoroughly 
nice in every way, which, indeed, no one who saw 
him could doubt tor a moment; so that, on the 
whole, Mrs. Brent thought they could hardly see too 
much of him. 

Mr. Mainwaring looked intensely amused when 
they told him, next day, of the drawing-lesson plan. 

“TI say, Darcy is coming out!” he exclaimed. 
** Woaldn’t they chaff him on board, if they knew!” 

*¢ Remember you’re not to tell,” said Maud, hold- 
ing up her finger impressively. 

‘No, I wont,” he replied; “but I do call that 
coming it strong, for Darcy. I never knew him go to 
see any one twice, before.” 

‘* Are water-gunners generally hermits?” asked 
Maud, with an espiegle glance, and a little toss of her 
head. 

** Hermit-crabs,” said Mr. Mainwaring; “ for the 
shelis they hide themselves in are ships, which be- 
long to sailors, not to gunners.” 

The girls laughed, and then told bim how much 
they admired Mr. Darcy’s drawings. He looked 
quite as pleased and flattered as if they had been his 
own, and asked: 

‘* Did he show you bis Italian sketches?” 

“No,” replied Clara, “ not one.” 

“O yes!” said Maud; “there was a little view of 
Naples, but he said it was a daub, and would not let 
me see it.” 

‘““Why, they are his very best!” said Mr. Main- 
waring, surprised. ‘‘ But Darcy’s such a deep fellow, 
there is no getting to the bottom of him, quiet as he 
looks.” 

The drawing lessons began immediately, and proved 
a source of great pleasure, and the motive of many 
charming walks and drives. Maud knew enough of 
painting to begin at once with nature-sketching, so 
that nearly all the instruction was carried on out of 
doors; and in that lovely summer weather, their 
artistic excursions to all the most picturesque parts 
of the country were full of many-colored delights to 
tuem all. Maud made rapid progress, and promised 
soon to rival her master, for she had great natural 
taste, and her faculties were quickened and exalted, 
as always happens when the path of knowledge or 
art is made smooth by pleasure or praise. Sometimes 
Clara and Mr. Mainwaring went with them; some- 
times Mrs. Brent, with one or both of the children; 
sumetimes they walked; sometimes, when the dis- 
tance was greater than usual, they drove in the 
phaeton, taking their luncheon with them, to save 
time. But save time as they would, the day was 
always too short; so short, that Mr. Darcy frequently 
lost his boat, and had to stay to dinner at Fern Villa 
—an occurrence not, however, unwelcome to any one 
concerned. So the merry days of June slipped by, 
and our two friends in the Royal Edward, as well as 
our two young ladies at Fern Villa, thought they had 
never before spent any so pleasant. 

About this time, Mrs. Brent and her sisters began 
to plan a picnic at Rilbruff, a vacant country place 
about six miles distant, where regularly every season 
all the cold dinners of the neighborhood were con- 
sumed. It was not*to be a stupid grand affair, of 
sixty or seventy people in fine dresses, strangers to 
each other, who would meet for no other purpose 

than to spoil good clothes, a good dinner, and good or 

/—bad tempers—but a gathering of perhaps fifteen 
friends, most of whom would have some special 
source of amusement at the place selected: flower- 
gathering, fern-collecting, sketching or exploring the 
grounds. Mr. Mainwaring and Mr. Darcy were of 
course in all their councils, and promised at least 
half-a-dozen from the Royal Edward. 

The day came, and was all that a picnic day should 
be, neither raining nor excessively hot, bright, yet 
not broiling. Among those coming from the ship 
was Reginald Drew, a good-natured sub-lieutenant, 
whom Clara and Maud had known and liked when 
the Royal Edward was last in Brighthaven. He 
landed earlier than the others, as he had some bus- 
iness to transact on shore—probably a .pair of new 
gloves to buy, to be spoiled, subsequently, in the 
wouds and fields. But he had hardly left his boat, 
when he caught sight of a well-known figure, in the 
undress uniform of the Marine Light Infantry, loung- 
ing on the steps of the hotel, and apparently waiting 
for something to turn up in the way of amusement. 
It was Harry Harris, who, thovgh only a few months 
in the ship, was already a special favorite both in the 
ward-room and gun-room, and had the reputation of 
being “ great fun” and a “capital fellow.” He was 
rather a short, and rather a square man, with the 
figure of thirty, and the face of two-and-twenty. He 


smile, that shéwed a range of white and regular 
teeth, a fresh complexion, good features, and golden 
hair and moustache. On the whole, you could not 
well see a pleasanter face, even while he was stand- 
ing there, in his ennui, at the hotel door. 

“Halloo, Harris!” cried Mr. Drew, coming up. 
“You on shore! Where’s Darcy?” 

“ Safe on board, as you might know without asking, 
seeing me here,” was the laughing reply. 

“But I thought he was going to this affair at Ril- 
bruff,” said Mr. Drew, astonished. 

“ Can’t be, for he gave me the day, and here I am,” 
replied the bright-eyed marine, carelessly. 

“What makes him so civil?” inquired Mr. Drew, 
lowering his voice, confidentially. 

“I take what I get, and ask no questions,” an- 
swered Mr. Harris, with a knowing look, and a gleam 
of his white teeth. 

“1 tell you what, Harris,” exclaimed Mr. Drew, 
struck with a sudden idea, *‘ you shall come with me 
to the picnic, to-day!” 

*‘ Nonsense! I don’t know the people,” replied Mr. 
Harris, with nonchalance. 

“ That’s the very reason you should get to, for 
they’re worth knowing,” reasoned the sub-lieuten- 
aut. ‘ Awfully nice, I can tell you,” he added, with 
a gesture expressive of immense admiration. 

Symptoms of relenting were visible in Mr. Harris. 

“Couldn’t go in this disguise,” he said, looking at 
his uniform. 

“Send a message on board for your clothes,” sug- 
gested Mr. Drew, anxiously. ‘‘ Do come, just for the 
lark, and I'll introduce you. Will you?” 

Mr. Harris considered a moment. ‘“ All right, old 
fellow!” he then exclaimed, joyously, and ran to the 
pier to send his orders on board. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement of Mrs. Brent 
and the Misses Fitzwilliam, when Mr. Mainwaring 
came up to them, at Rilbruff, with an apology from 
Mr. Darcy. Clara’s eyes opened to their utmost, 
with surprise, and Maud flushed and looked down, 
pouting with disappointment and vexation. When 
they had last seen him, he was full of pleasurable 
anticipation of the day; and now he capriciously 
turned his back on them, without any reason—for 
the message he sent by Arthur, that ‘‘he was very 
sorry, but he should stay on board that day,” had 
hardly the color of an excuse. Mr. Mainwaring did 
not understand it a bit more than they did, but 
looked serious and displeased, as he told his tale. 

‘‘ Darcy should have come,” he said, very gravely. 

Just then, Reginald Drew came up, his good- 
humored face growing red and shy as he realized how 
bold he had been; but the deed was done, he thought; 
he was in for it now, and must go through it the best 
way he could. 

“Miss Fitzwilliam,” he began, in some confusion, 
**T have ventured to bring a substitute for Darcy, in 
my friend Mr. Harris.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” said Clara, with a pleas- 
ant smile. ‘Is he from the ship?” 

Her cordiality quite relieved Mr. Drew from his 
embarrassment. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “never heard of Harry 
Harris, the best fellow in the Royal Neddy? But 
here he is, to answer for himself. Mr. Harris, Miss 
Fitzwilliam; Miss Maud Fitzwilliam.” 

Maud bowed silently, some trace of annoyance still 
visible on her fair face; but Clara held out her hand, 
frankly, and said: 

“‘ You are very welcome, Mr. Harris.” 

*‘T feel that I owe an apology,” he began, with an 
open, fearless glance of his blue eyes, “‘ for being here 
in Darcy’s place; but it really is not my fault. I had 
not the remotest notion of the good fortune in store 
for me, when 1 left the ship, this morning.” 

**T only wish we had you both,” said Clara. 

“But that’s an impossibility,” he laughed. “We 
are two buckets in one well—one up, the other down 
—one on board, the other on shore. You might as 
well expect to see a man and his fetch at the same 
time, as to see Darcy and me here together!” 

Maud was setting out to gather ferns, with her 
little nephew Alfred, when Mr. Harris ran after her, 
and asked if he might be allowed to assist. 

‘“‘With pleasure!’’ said Maud, smiling faintly. 
“Do you know anything of ferns?” 

“Nothing whatever,” he answered, boldly; “ not 
even to say, ‘How do you do?’ when I see one. 
Soldiers and sailors are dispensed from all kinds of 
knowledge except of dancing and drill. But if you 
would teach me, I might not find it impossible to 
learn.” 

Maud hesitated a little, and then asked, in her 
sweet, silvery voice, “ Which are you—a sailor or 
soldier, Mr. Harris?” 

“Neither, and both,” he answered, merrily. ‘‘ My 
corps, I flatter myself, combines the best points of 
each service.” 

Maud’s spirits were beginning to rally. “I wish 
you joy!” she exclaimed, making him a mock little 
courtesy. ‘ What is this fortunate corps?” 

“Royal Marine Light Infantry, at your service,” 
was the laughing reply. 

In the meantime, they bad come tothe place where 
ferns were most abundant; and Maud set her beart 
upon getting one which had perched itself near the 
root of a tree, on the top of a high bank. Mr. Harris 
volunteered to bring it to her, and, after it had been 
pointed out to him, he scrambled, with some difficul- 
ty, up the bank, picked it, as he thought, with great 
skill, and came back in triumph. But little Alfred 
exclaimed : 

“Why, that is not a fern at all!” And Maud 
laughed. 


plant of argentina, and 1’ll put it in my collection, as 
a curiosity, and label it, ‘The Royal Edward Fern!” 
Then Mr. Harris made a second scramble up to 
the roots of the beech tree, and this time brought 
back the right fern, for which he was rewarded with 
thanks and bright smiles. 

It would take too long to describe all the doings of 
that day. Suffice it to say, that the picnic at Rilbruff 
‘was remembered by every one there, as one of the 
pleasantest they had ever known. They all returned 
to dance at Fern Villa; and after some very merry 
hours together, parted reluctantly, at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

That day was spent by Mr. Darcy in tormenting 
doubts and self-questionings. ‘Could it be,” he 
asked himself, over and over again, as he paced the 
deck, with a clouded brow, “could it be that he was 
beginning to care for Maud Fitzwilliam? And if so 
—if so—” But the consequence never got any 
further, nor would a satisfactory answer come until 
the question had been put well-nigh a hundred times, 
The subject seemed to evade him as he tried to grap- 
ple with it, to disappear and re-appear at its own 
pleasure, to slip from his mind as he thought of it, 
hour after hour, thought of it ad nauseam. But at 
last he forced himself to a decision, and it was one 
that set his mind comparatively at ease. It was not 
possible; he did not care for her, except as a pleasant 
acquaintance; and there was no danger on the 
horizon. Then, with a lightened brow, he went be- 
low to dress, and made his appearance in the ward- 
room as they were all sitting down to mess. He 
glanced round the table, and was a shade surprised 
to see that Mr. Harris was not there. 

“ Hardly fair of him,” he thought, half-consciously, 
to himself, “if he means to let me in for his night- 
duty.” But the matter did not make very much im- 
pression on him. 

However, he was not allowed to forget it; for fat 
Mr. Dunder, the master of the ship, and commonly 
known on board as Old Dunderhead, announced that 
Harris had gone to that picnic affair at Rilbruff, and 
would hardly be on board, he supposed, all night. 

Mr. Darcy gave him one quick glance, and a hot 

flush passed over his face. ‘He, of all men!” he 
muttered, between his teeth, as he pushed away his 
almost untasted plate. 
_ The second inspection of the sentries was just con- 
cluded, when the picnic party arrived on board the 
Royal Edward, that night. Evelyn Darcy’s thoughts, 
as he paced the deck in the darkness, were not of 
the pleasantest, nor was his greeting of his truant 
messmate as amiable as it should have been, but 
then, we must confess that his temper had been 
sorely tried. Something, hot, too, was said on the 
other side, so that they did not part very good friends, 
for which Mr. Harris was sorry, when he came to 
think of it, as, after all, he had been more or less to 
blame; and he could not even offer him his day on 
shore, as a peace-offering, for he had promised to call 
at Fern Villa on the morrow. 

The gun-room was full of speculation, next day, as 
to the cause of Mr. Darcy’s absence from the picnic. 
Perhaps Mr. Harris, who, though belonging by right 
to the Upper Chamber, was a frequent habitue of the 
Lower, and loved to consort with noisy midshipmen 
and joyous sub-lieutenants, could have thrown some 
light on the subject, for his quick eye had caught 
the foreign postmark of a letter which Mr. Darcy had 
received on the previous morning; but if he knew 
anything, he said nothing. Mr. Harris was an older 
acquaintance of Evelyn Darcy than any one else in 
the ship, for they had been subalterns together in the 
Mediterranean, and it was owing to an accident that 
they both found themselves in the Royal Edward, 
Mr. Harris having been only appointed to her on a 
death-vacancy, a few months before. Rumor whis- 
pered that Evelyn Darcy would have preferred any 
other fellow-subaltern to his old messmate. 

Mr. Harris did not omit his promised visit to Fern 
Villa, the day after the picnic, and he made himself 
so agreeable that the ladies there were even more 
delighted with him than they had been before. He 
chatted and laughed incessantly, and Clara and Maud 
were as lively as he was, so that an hour slipped by 
imperceptibly. Then little Alfred came running in, 
in knickerbockers and rumpled hair, and Mr. Harris 
caught him, and said: 

“T am afraid this little fellow will never recover 
his respect for me, after my blunder of yesterday. I 
really must ask you,”’ he went on; turning to Maud, 
**to take pity on my ignorance, and teach me to know 
a little better.” 

Maud laughed, and colored slightly. 

“What do you say, Mrs. Brent?” he added, ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘ May I come and be transformed into a 
fern-fancier, under Miss Fitzwilliam’s tuition?” 

Mrs. Brent replied, smilingly, ‘‘ Come—to be sure, 
whenever you like.” 

‘* Say, ‘ Whenever you can,’” he put in, gayly. 

Just at this moment, the door opened, and Mr. 
Mainwaring was d. S thing like a shade 
of displeasure crossed his face when he saw who was 
there, but in a moment again he was all smiles, sat 
down, and began to talk. Soon, however, he pulled 
out his watch, and said, gravely, looking at it: 

“1 say, Harris, if you’re waiting for me, you'll lose 
your boat. I dine on shore, to-day.” 

Mr. Harris took the hint, made his adieus, and 
hastened towards Brighthaven, thinking that he 
really had no time to lose. But when he reached the 
pier, hot and breathless with hurry, he found that 
the cutter had not yet arrived; so, with some good 
wishes for Mr. Mainwaring’s officious attentions, he 
turned into the hotel, and consoled himself with a 
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“ Never mind, Mr. Harris,” she said. “It’s a little 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BLUE-PETER. 


THE next drawing-lesson was looked forward to 
not without trepidation, by both Maud and Mr. 
Darcy. The latter felt, naturally enough, guilty 
about the picnic, and doubtful of his reception; while 
Maud was half angry, half anxious that he should 
not really have grown tire! of them, and given them 
up. But his appearance put an end, at once, to all 
doubts on this last point. He was a little embar- 
rassed, but evidently repentant, and anxious to be 
taken back into the good graces of Fern Villa; and 
though his first reception was somewhat colder than 
usual, he bore the chill so patiently, and was so gen- 
tle and engaging, that he was soon as high in favor 
asever. Nota word was said, on either side, about 
his table ab from Rilbruff, and when 
the tirst constraint had worn off, they were as pleas- 
ant as possible together. Just before he left, Mr. 
Darcy was talking about some piece of ship news, in 
which Clara and Maud were always sure to be inter- 
ested, and he asked: 

“Did Mainwaring tell you?” 

“No,” said Maud; ‘‘though he was here yester- 
day, when Mr. Harris—” 

“Mr. Harris!” interrupted Sic. Darcy, in a tone of 
astonishment, and almost of consternation. 

Maud looked at him, and saw that there was a 
singular look of trouble on his face. Clara saw it, too. 

“ Yes, Mr. Harris, of your ship,”” Maud explained. 

“0, of course,” he said, slowly. And the subject 
dropped. 

When he was gone, Clara said, looking after him, 
as he passed down the avenue: 

“Mr. Darcy does not seem greatly delighted at our 
knowing Mr. Harris, but that’s the very reason why 
we'll see as much of him as ever we can.” 

“Why didn’t he come to the picnic himself, and 
then we never should have known Mr. Harris?” said 
Maud, a little pettishly. 

“But I am very glad, now, he didn’t!” exclaimed 
Clara; “for we shall have acharming game of Box 
and Cox, with the two buckets in a well—Mr. Darcy 
with bis drawing-lesson, one day; Mr. Harris pick- 
ing ferns, the next; and neither shall imagine that 
we ever catch a glimpse of the other. Wont it be 
fan?” 

Maud was delighted, bit an objection suddenly 
occurred to her. 

““ Arthur will tell,” she said, growing serious. 

“Arthur shan’t tell,” replied Clara, decisively; 
“he must promise me to keep it a state secret.” 

But Mr. Mainwaring did not enter into the joke 
with so much gusto as the girls could have wished, 
He put on a grave face when he was told about it, 
and required a great deal of threatening and coaxing 
before he would promise to tell no tales; however, he 
did promise, at last, and they were so far satisfied 
with him. 

Mr. Harris proved a most apt pupil, and after a 
few walks with the Misses Fitzwilliam, was already 
a finished fern-fancier. He set about making a col- 
lection of Brighthaven ferns, and bought a book, 
which he studied assiduously during his days in the 
ship, so that the strictest professor of botany would 
soon have found it difficult to puzzle him in the sub- 
ject. All this time, Mr. Mainwaring kept his promise 
faithfully, though reluctantly; but Clara and Maud 
ob:erved, with great amusement, that he was always 
more or less out of humor when Mr. Harris was with 
them, and that he always seized every opportunity 
of cutting short his stay, as he had dune on his first 
visit. Sometimes he carried him off to make a call 
in the neighborhood; sometimes he delivered a mes- 
sage from somebody who wanted him on particular 
business (which, however, could have well afforded 
to wait); but Mr. Harris soon became very skillful in 
baffling his designs, and was not again to be so easily 
disposed of as he had been the first time. 

Pvuor Mr. Darcy little knew, or even suspected, 
what went on on his duiy-days; otherwise, he would 
hardly have come so smilingly to Fern Villa, day 
afcer day. It happened once that he and Maud sat 
and sketched on the very spot where Marine No. 2 
had been gathering ferns, the day before, and no 
familiar spirit, no magnetic influence, warned him 
that the spot had been desecrated by the presence of 
@ rival escort. Clara, however, did not forget it, for 
a half smile stole over her face, and she cast a roguish 
glance at Maud, as much as to say: 

“Don’t you remember?” 

Maud colored, and bent her head over her drawing. 

Another day, a8 they were preparing to go out, 
Clara asked him to bring Sult2=, the Newfoundland, 
with him the next time, and he said: 

* O, to be sure. . Have you never seen him?” 

“ Except in your sketch,” rvt in Maud. 

But little Carry Brent lisped out, ‘‘O Aunt Maud! 
I saw a big dog, with a man, on the road, yesterday, 
while you were picking ferns with—” 

Maud drew the child quickly towards her, laid her 
finger surreptitiously on her rosy lips, and said: 

“ Where is your doll, Carry dear?” 

The puzzled child opened her eyes wide. She 
knew quite well that she had made a blunder, but 
could not divine what it was. 

“ Up stairs, in her house,” she replied, pouting and 
flushing a little. 

But the hint had not been lost upon Mr. Darcy. 

“1 did not know you collected ferns,’ he said. 
“* May I see your specimens?” 

Maud rose, reluctantly, and produced the book. 
Mr. Darcy himself, in her place, would have had 
coolness and skill to avoid showing it; but she got 
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remembered a certain little plant of argentina which 
was fastened into one of its pages, with the inscrip- 
tion underneath; “Mr. H. H.’s first Fern,” and 
thought to herself, with a sort of amused dismay, 
that now the murder must out. However, she res- 
olutely held the book in her own hands, and when 
she came to the dangerous place, managed dexter- 
ously to turn two pages together, and 80 avvid a dis- 
covery. Whether the mancuvre altogether escaped 
Mr. Darcy’s remarkably quick eyes, may be doubtful ; 
but, at all events, he let it pass, and said nothing. 

But this sort of thing, pleasant as it was, could not 
go on forever, and the end camein thisway. It wasa 
beautiful day in July that Claraand Mr. Mainwaring, 
Maud and Mr. Harris, set out on one of their usual 
fern-hunting excursions. Both the gentlemen were 
rather silent and pre-occupied, but the weather was 
so charming, and the country they passed through 
8o pretty, that brilliant conversation was not requir- 
ed, and their deticiencies were hardly noticeable. At 
last they came to a shady lane, where ferns grew in 
thick and graceful profusion by the-edge of a brook. 
They set to work to look for some of the rarer spec- 
imens for their collections, and then, when the scien- 
tific part of their task was concluded, Maud said she 
would make herself a little bouquet, and sat down on 
the bank to put it together, the others promising to 
find her the materials for it. Just then, a naval 
uniform appeared in sight coming down the lane, 
and the pretty little scene which met the eye of the 
wearer was evidently not thrown away upor him. 
It was quite a picture. Maud, with downcast eyes, 
and an intent look on her pretty round face, such 
as you seldom see except in children, was busily 
arranging her bouquet, while her hat, with its blue 
ribbons, was thrown carelessly on the green bank 
beside her, and a ray of sunshine stealing through 
the trees lit up her coronet of golden hair. Mr. 
Harris was standing near, supplying her with ferns 
as she wanted them—-silent, but with an air of de- 
votion which those who knew him best had seldom 
seen him wear. On the other side of the lane, Clara, 
with bright color and sparkling eyes, was pointing 
out with her parasol each fern that Arthur was to 
gather, and uttering little exclamations, half-petu- 
lant, half-playfal, at his unskillful efforts to obey 
her behests. Poor Arthur was soiling his shining 
boots with plunging on stepping-stones into the 
muddy stream; his hat had been knocked off by the 
branch of a tree; his honest face was flushed with 
exertion, and after all, he generally emerged from 
the brook-side with a ragged, worm-eaten frond, 
instead of the green little beauty be had been order- 
ed to procure. The owner of the naval uniform 
chuckled with amusement as he took in all the de- 
tails of this little picture, then nodded to the officers, 
and passed on. It was no other than “Old Dunder- 
head.” ‘ F 

As they were walking home, Mr. Mainwaring 
began after some minutes’ silence, ‘* Clara!” 

“ Well?” she said, interrogatively, with one of her 
pretty, surprised looks up at him. 

“I don’t think,” he went on, plunging with an 
effort into the subject—I don’t think all this is 
quite fair to poor Darcy.” 

“Arthur,” she replied, “ don’t be disagreeable.” 

*T am not going to be disagreeable,” he said with 
decision; “but I do not think it fair. You see as 
wellas I do how devoted he is to Maud, and I must 
say it’s more than she deserves if she goes on encour- 
aging Harris in this way. Can’t she take her choice 
fairly between the two, and have done with all this 
nonsense?” 

“0, what a lovely lecture!” exclaimed the in- 
corrigible Clara. “ But, Arthur,” she continued, 
“that’s the joke. Don’t you know we're playing 
Box and Cox?” 

An angry flush rose in his face, and he said, hasti- 
ly: “I don’t like it, Clara, and I wont have it.” 

“Mr, Mainwaring!’ she exclaimed, coloring and 
drawing back with genuine astonishment and indig- 
nation. 

“*T don’t like it, and I wont have it,” he repeated. 

Clara walked away from him to the other side of 
the road, and was silent for some time, keeping her 
head down, and poking at the ground with the tip of 
her parasol as she went along. At last she said, 
slowly, without lifting her eyes: ‘‘ Then I don’t like 
you, and I wont have you.” 

‘‘My dear Clara!” exclaimed poor Arthur, quite 
taken aback by this announcement. 

“No,” she went on, still never looking at him, 
‘there’s an end of it now. I'll send you back your 
letters when I get home.” 

A sudden flash of indignation lit up Mr. Main- 
waring’s face, and a reddish glow came into his hazel 
eyes. “Very good,” he said, shortly and sternly; 
and then they walked towards home, sulking ani 
silent, with anger in their hearts. 

Their gestures, and the very expression of their 
shoulders, would have made the quarrel legible 
enough to the couple who came a little way behind, 
but that they were too much absorbed in their own 
conversation to take note of anything besides. Mr. 
Harris had begun to speak with an earnestness very 
different from his usual gay manner, and before 
Maud knew or imagined what was coming he had 
made her a most serious, almost a passionate pro- 


“OQ Mr. Harris!” she exclaimed, in a sort of con- 
sternation, “I never thought of this!” - 

His face fell, and he said, in a low voice: “Can you 
then say nothing pleasant to me?” 

“TI am afraid not,” she answered, almost in a 
whisper. 

“At least you may tell me,” he went on with a 








sparkle that was almost fierce in his blue eyes—“ at 
least you may tell me if I have been forestalled.” 

He paused, but Maud was silent, and her eyes 
were on the ground. 

Her silence stung him, and his brow darkened, and 
his voice took an angry tone as he continued: ‘“ Be- 
cause, if it’s Darcy,” he said, “he has no right on 
earth—” He stopped in embarrassment, and flushed 
to the root of his hair; even his eyes were so full of 
confusion that for some minutes he could not venture 
to look up. 

But Maud now lifted her head, and spoke with 
firmness. “You have not been forestalled, Mr. 
Harris,” she said, ‘‘ and I do not see why Mr. Darcy’s 
name should be mentioned at all in the matter. But 
we shall be as good friends as ever,” she added ina 
softer voice—“ shan’t we?” 

“Thank you,” murmured Mr. Harris, feeling 
more miserable than he had ever been before in his life. 

By a sort of tacit agreement, they quickened their 
pace 80 as to overtake the couple in front, who were 
also ill-pleased to have their uncomfortable tete-a-tete 
interrupted. But to all four it seemed as if Fern 
Villa had been removed to an indefinite distance, and 
as if their walk, which had begun so pleasantly, 
would never come to an en. All things do, how- 
ever, sooner or later; so at last the gentlemen had 
made their constrained adieus, and the ladies were at 
liberty to reflect upon what had occurred. Maud ran 
up to her room, and closed the door; then throwing 
her hat from her on the bed, she began walking up 
and down with hands clasped together. What a 
thoughtless, vain, miserable little flirt she must have 
been, she thought, in her self-reproach, when it had 
come to this! Was this the end of all their amuse- 
ment, to have given so much pain, for Mr. Harris’s 
evident distress had really touched her deeply. If, 
indeed, it had been the other, perhaps her answer 
might have been different; but this idea, though 
probably latent in her mind, was not acknowledged, 
far less expressed even to himself. 

Clara, too, light-hearted as she was, did not escape 
some shade of remorse for her treatment of Arthur, 
But, after all, was it not his own fault? Had he not 
begun by being prosy and stupid, and ended by being 
cross and disagreeable? And if he made himself un- 
pleasant now, what would he be afterwards? So she 

ged with tolerable calmness to make his letters 
and little presents into 2 parcel, to be sent to him on 
the first opportunity, and flattered herself, in the 
midst of her pique and pride, that she was acting 
most discreetly, and with a wise regard to her future 
happiness. 

It would be hard to meet in the course of a long 
summer day two more moody and dissatisfied-look- 
ing men than the two officers as they made their way 
to Brighthaven pier—Mr. Harris swinging his cane 
with an uncompromising air, half-sullen, half-defiant 
—Mr. Mainwaring striding along with his hands in 
his pockets, and without even the consolation of his 
accustomed cigar. Poor Arthur! he wasindeed deep- 
ly wounded, and his bright ideal of female perfection 
was dashed suddenly to the ground. 

Three whole days went by, during which no one 
from the Royal Edward appeared at Fern Villa, and 
the Misses Fitzwilliam did not know what to think of 
it. The good ship might have gone down at her 
moorings, “ with all her crew complete,” like the 
Royal George, fur anything they saw or heard of her 
officers; but there she was, riding securely in the 
bay, with her taper masts and black metullic hull, 
looking a great deal more like mischief than misfor- 
tune. There was some intelligible reason tor Mr. 
Mainwaring and Mr. Harris staying away, but what 
had become of Mr. Darcy? His sketching-day came, 
and they waited in for him all day; but he neither 
came, nor sent, and his conduct seemed perfectly in- 
explicable. It was on Monday they had taken that 
walk, so fatal to the peace of mind of the party; and 
at last,on Friday, Mr. Harris made a reappearance, 
as smiling, as bright-eyed, as merry as ever, with no 
allusion to what had passed in his words, and no 
trace of it in his manner. He had been a voluntary 
exile from Fern Villa for one entire day off duty, in- 
volving the best part of a week, and had found it 
excessively slow being diguified; so he had thought 
to himself: “She said we should be as good friends 
as ever, and, by Jove! I don’t see why we shouldn’t.” 
Then he came—the same joyous Harry Harris who 
had lost his heart to Maud-~the same, but with a 
difference—for now all his attentions were devoted to 
Clara; and Clara was not ill-pleased. She had given 
up Mr. Mainwaring, and Mr. Mainwaring, it seemed, 
had given her up. Mr. Harris was very pleasant, 
and she did not see why she should snub him. 

Nearly a week passed, and Maud grew more per- 
plexed and unhappy every day. What did Mr. 
Darcy mean by cutting them in this way? Was he 
offended, or was he ill? She would not condescend 
tw ask a question about him, but she thought of him 
incessantly; and I am disposed to think that he was 
not less unhappy, and perhaps with better reason, 
than she was. Then one Wednesday evening, news 
came to the ship that they were to sail for Spithead 
to pay off, the following Friday. To Arthur Main- 
waring and Evelyn Darcy, this news was a shutting 
out of all hope; for hard as it would be to part under 
any circumstances, to part without a kind word ora 
fond look from those whose remembrance they prized 
almost more than life itself, they felt to be intolerably 
bitter. 

On Thursday morning, the Times was, as usual, 
laid on the ward-room table, and Mr. Harris was the 
first to take itup. Hardly had he glanced at it, when 
he uttered a long, low whistle, and threw the paper 








across to Mr. Darcy, pointing to a particular para- 


graph, and muttering something in Italian about 
* matrimonio” and “ promessa sposa.” 

As Mr. Darcy read, everything in the room seemed 
to swim roand aud round; Mr. Dunder and the first 
lieutenant, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Mainwaring, the 
breakfast-table and the skylight, the bulk-heads and 
the cabin-doors, seemed to melt into one confused 
mass before his eyes, and but fur the stern necessity 
for concealing his emotions before so many unsym- 
pathizing spectators, he could hardly have kept up 
the usual appearance of conventional indifference. 
But long habits of self-restraint came to his assist - 
ance; and after a few minutes, during which his 
downcast eyes and compressed lips alone showed that 
any unusual feeling was stirring him, he was able to 
look Mr. Harris calmly in the face, as he handed him 
back the Times, and to answer his keen glance of 
mockery with a grave nod. 

The announcement which had touched him so 
deeply was as follows: “‘On the 15th inst., at the 
Chapel of the British Consulate, and the Church of 
St. Teresa, Naples, Henry, eldest son of Sir Laurence 
Willoughby, of Willoughby Park, Herts, Bart., to 
Giulia, only daughter of the late Alessandro, Conte 
di Peseara.” 

Three years before, when Mr. Darcy and Mr. Har- 
ris were in the Mediterranean, the Terrific had been 
anchored for a month in the Bay of Naples; only for 
one month, and yet the time was long enough for 
Evelyn Darcy, then an imaginative boy of twenty, to 
fall desperately in love with Giulia Peseara, a beau- 
tiful Italian girl of noble family, but somewhat re- 
duced circumstances, to whom an accident had 
introduced him. He thought himself the happiest 
man in the world when she promised to become his 
wife, though, of course, the engagement should nec- 
essarily be a long one, especially as Mr. Darcy was a 
minor, under his father’s will, until the age of twen- 
ty-tive. Five years’ constancy not only seemed to 
him possible, but change, though he lived to the age 
of Methusaleh, appeared out of the question. But 
the hour of parting came, and they met for the last 
time in the gardens of Villa Reale. In that perfumed 
air, under the fair, southern sky, the time slipped 
away so quickly, that it was absolutely necossary 
they should part before many minutes seemed to 
have elapsed. Then Giulia drew forth an exquisite 
miniature of herself, set in pearls, and with a tender 
glance of her long, languid eyes, and a pathetic “ Non 
mi scordar,” she put it into Mr. Darcy’s hands. He 
pressed it fervently to his lips, and was uttering vows 
of eternal constancy, when a rustling sound was 
heard. Antonietta whispered, hurriedly: ‘ Badate ; 
ecco un signore !” and emerging from some orange- 
trees which concealed a turn in the path, Mr. Harris 
stood before them. His merry eyes flashed a pleasant 
smile as he passed on; and in another moment Mr. 
Darcy had said a few hasty words of farewell to his 
dark-eyed jiancee, and overtaken him. 

“You know my secret now,” he exclaimed, “and 
I trust to you to keep it. She is the dearest and best 
girl in the world, and has promised to be my wife.” 

Though unusual, it was at that time not impossible 
for the two subalterns to be on shore together, as 
they had a married captain of marines in the Terrific, 
who showed them indulgence on an occasion, and 
thus it had happened that Mr. Harris was in Mr. 
Darcy’s confidence. But the secret, instead of being 
a bond of union between them, proved rather a source 
of distrust and estr t; fora fidant, not of 
one’s own choosing, is the last person to develop into 
afriend. Mr. Darcy felt the never-ending gene of 
being thrown into constant intercourse with one who 
knew more of him than he would have chosen to 
reveal, and to whom, as he felt instinctively, the 
revelation was but a disclosure of folly. Their dispo- 
sitions, naturally opposite, grew daily more and more 
antagonistic, and Mr. Harris’s keen good sense de- 
generated into cynicism, when contrasted with the 
hidden romance of Evelyn Darcy’s more ardent tem- 
perament. So they had parted without regret on the 
paying off of the Terrific, and met without pleasure, 
when an accident again now brought them together. 

And during these three years, how had it fared 
with the constancy of the lovers? It is not in hu- 
man nature to be faithful forever to the absent or 
dead, and this lesson Mr. Darcy learned by experi- 
ence that was very bitter tohim. He had done his 
best—he had kept out of society lest her image should 
be weakened in his mind; he had written and thought 
of her constantly, and yet he felt, with a cold chill of 
disappointment, that his love for his Giulia was oozing 
out at the tips of his fingers,and that he could not keep 
it from flying, do what he would. Then he had met 
Maud Fitzwilliam, and taken pleasure in seeing and 
being with her, without any thought at all on the 
subject, until the morning of the picnic at Rilbruff, 
when one of Giulia’s letters—now few and far be- 
tween had arrived. This compelled him to reflect 
upon his position, and he remained on board, as we 
have seen, in perplexity and self-torment as to his 
real feelings. However, these doubts again passed 
away, and everything went on as before, until the 
fatal day of the walk to the ferny brookside, when 
Mr. Dunder’s mal-a-propos speech at the mess had 
raised such a storm of jealousy within him, that he 
could no longer conceal from himself that he was 
faithless to bis Italian love; and nothing remained 
for him but to see Maud no more, and to compel, if 
he could, his allegiance back to where it was due. 
But this effort, at least, was spared him; for three 
weeks after she wrote her last letter to Evelyn Darcy, 
Giulia Peseare married the English baronet’s heir, 
and thus finally cut the knot, perhaps, guessing that 
she did her first lover no grievous wrong by 8o doing. 

Before Mr. Harris left the ship (for it was his day 








off duty), Mr. Darcy came up to him, and he now 
scarcely attempted to conceal his agitation. “Can 
you let me have an hour or two on shore to-day?” 
he said, looking at him eagerly. 

“ Doesn’t look like it,” was the careless reply; “ the 
ship sails to-morrow .” 

“ [ know, I know,” Mr. Darcy went on, in a voice 
trembling with anxiety; “‘ but I’ve urgent business,” 

“T have business, too,” answered Mr. Harris, un- 
moved. 

“ But my business,” exclaimed the other, passion- 
ately, “is almost life and death to me.” 

There was an inexorable light, however, in Mr. 
Harris’s keen eyes. “ I expect mine is Just as much 
life and death as yours,” he said, coolly, and went on, 
turning on his heel. ‘“ But I must be off; the boat is 
alongside.” Then he looked back, and added, with 
a twinkling eye and a curl of his yellow moustache, 
“I say, try pen and ink; ’twill do just as well.” 

He went; and Evelyn Darcy was left a prisoner in 
the ship, chafing impatiently at the thought that 
now he must go, leaving Maud to think of him un- 
kindly, if at all, when with aclear conscience he could 
look her in the face, and tell her the story of his love. 

Mr. Harris, when he announced at Fern Villa that 
the Royal Edward was to sail next day, had at least 
the satistaction of creating a sensation. Maud had 
secretly nourished hopes that sooner or later Mr. 
Darcy would come back, and explain the sudden and 
silent cessation of his visits. Clara fully expected 
that, little as she deserved it, Arthur would come to 
come to see her, and say a parting word before he 
left; and every time the door opened, she felt her 
heart give a little leap of expectation; but the day 
psssed on, there was no sign of him, and her anxiety 
changed gradually into anger. 

All this time, Mr. Harris was assiduous in his at- 
tentions; during that whole day, he never left her 
side; and befure he went, he made her a proposal, 
which she, in her pique and anger at Arthur’s 
absence, actually accepted—accepted, indeed, in a 
doubtful, coquettish sort of a way, but still she said 
** Yes,” and not “ No.” 

Next morning (Friday) about eleven o’clock, Maud 
was standing sad and listless at the drawing-room 
window, when a tall figure emerged from the laurel- 
bushes of the avenue, and shesaw in a moment, with 
a thrill of delight, that it was Mr. Darcy. He came in 
smiling, though agitate’. Maud thought he might 
have apologized for his absence, and need not have 
looked so happy when he was going away ; but he did 
not leave her long in doubt about his feelings, for 
while Mrs. Brent and Clara were talking at one en | 
of the room, he drew her quietly into the recess of a 
window, and there, in low, passionate tones, poured 
forth his tale, and asked her to take Giulia Peseara’s 
place. Nor did she disdain to do 89. 

But what was Clara thinking of? Was she happy 
in what she had done? She was truly miserable; 
she almost hated Mr Harris for having drawn her 
into accepting him; and she longed more and more 
just to see Arthur, even for one moment, if it were 
only to know that he was angry with her. 

One day Clara was left alone in the drawing- 
room, She sat crouching in the corner of a sofa, her 
face buried in her hands, and was so lost in bitter 
thoughts, that she did not hear the dour open, and a 
fuotstep approach; nor even when somebody came 
and stood patiently beside her, did she raise her eyes 
for some minutes. When she at length did so, and 
saw who it was, she uttered a subdued cry, and 
sprang up, with burning cheeks, and a keen sense of 
self-reproach at her heart. “Arthur, forgive me!” 
she exclaimed, in a low voice. 

He comforted her tenderly; and then they sat 
down, both supremely delighted to be friends once 
more. Nevertheless, it was not without a start of 
surprise that Arthur heard Mr. Harris’s name in 
connection with her, and a cloud gathered on bis 
brow when she confessed the whole of her iniquity, 
“ But, Arthur dear,” she pleaded, “ you know I did 
not half mean it; I was only vexed with you. Wont 
you tell him that I did not mean it?” 

He promised; and even that was forgiven. In @ 
couple of hours more, those on board the Royal Ed- 
ward bad caught their last glimpse of the sunny ter- 
races of Brighthaven, as the headlands outside closed 
their arms upon the friendly harbor. 

It was not without considerable embarrassmeut 
that Arthur Mainwaring approached the subject of 
Miss Fitzwilliam’s intentions with Mr. Harris; but 
the latter put an end to all awkwardness by shaking 
his rival cordially by the hand, and saying in a voice 
that had no trace of blighted love in it: “All right, 
old fellow! I wish youjoy. I knew very well how 
it was all the time, and I tell you what it is, I’d 

rather have the fun of cutting out any fellow than 
you, Mainwaring. Now, if it was Darcy, I shouldn’t 
mind a bit.” 

Mr. Mainwaring not only got his step when the 
ship paid off, but was appointed inspecting command- 
er of coastguards as well, so that his marriage with 
Clara Fitzwilliam took place without delay, and was 
all that a marriage should be. Mr. Darcy and Maud 
were best-man and first-bridemaid on the occasion; 
and though the second wedding has not come off yet, 
I do not think there is any danger of the engagement 
terminating so disastrously as Mr. Darcy’s first, for 
the wedding-day is fixed for his twenty-fifth birth- 
day, when he comes in for his property, a very hand- 
some one, in Devonshire. 

Mr. Harris is at present stationed at Chatham, 
and I have reason to think is not ‘ill-pleased that his 
proposals at Brighthaven were not more fortunate, 
since he finds it far jollier in barracks without a 
wife, especially as his purse is not a deep one. 
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(Written fo for The Flag ‘ for our Union. ) 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWKE. 
TO T. 8. A. 


BY T. W. LOKING. 

In the “ Valley of the Mohawk,"’ 

Where the willow trees droop low,— 
Where, in summer time, the waters 

Pass with creamy, rippling flow, 
You and [, dear Tom, have wandered. 

When our hearts were young and warm, 
For we thought not of to-morrow, 

And we feared no coming storm. 


And, old lad, although we're parted, 
Though we have not met for years, 
I have never yet forgotten 
How we shared our hopes and fears; 
We may meet each other somewhere, 
In this busy world of ours— 
Tom. I wonder if you “d greet me 
As you used in bygone hours! 


I don't think I'm much altered, 
In my heart, since those bright days, 
For I feel myself no older 
Then when first we joined our plays. 
And I picture you a boy, Tom, 
And not changed a single jot; 
It would grieve me, lad, most sorely, 
Could I think that you 'd forgot. 


I remember how, when nightly 
You had said your mother’s prayer, 
We were wont to talk of heaven, 
And its scenes so bright and fair. 
Ah, how oft, when you were sleeping 
With my head upon your breast, 
I have lister.ed to your heart-beats, 
And have envied you your rest; 


For my inmost soul was troubled, 
And I envied you the love, 
That your young heart then seemed filled with, 
For the loving one above. 
O, forget not, Tom, the lessons 
That your mother taught in youth, 
When your heart was young and trusting, 
But believe, as then, their truth. 


Those halcyon days of childhood, 
We may not recall them now; 
They have slipped away like visions— 
We can scarce imagine how. 
Life is harder than we thought it, 
As we roamed the Mohawk's side, 
For there is a chill about it, 
And the world seems very wide. 


I have read, in Eastern fable, 
Of a man who travelled far, 
In the desert of Sahara, 
Guided only by a star. 
On the third day as he journeyed, 
With his camels o'er the plain, 
Came that fearful scourge, a sand-storm, 
And destroyed all his train. 


Yet alone he still pressed onward, 
Till at length he reached a spot, 

Where the grass grew, and the palm frees 
Told him God had not forgot! 

Wearied out, and worn with fasting, 
Mahmoud threw his weary frame 

"Neath a palm tree's spreading branches, 
And a vision to him came. 


You and TI, old friend, have travelled 
In life’s desert now for years, 

And our trains of hopes and wishes 
Have been buried in our tears. 

Let us watch our star yet longer; 
It will guide us on at last, 

To a spot where we can rest us, 
And as naught be all the past. 


Where life will be one long vis‘on 
Of sweet peace unmixed with fear; 
Where the world-storm cometh never, 
And the star shines bright and clear; 
Where our friends will meet around us, 
To be with us all the while; 
And our earth-cares be as shadows 
In the sunlight of God's smile. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANOTHER VICTIM. 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL, 





My name is Ryce—Charles Augustus Ryce. Iam 
not related to the Emperor of Morocco, or Andrew 
Johnson, that I know of; though my father was a 
shoemaker, and my mother for several months 
president of the “ Franklin Ladies’ Sewing Society!” 
I have “ great expectations.” My maiden aunt’s 
godfather—a childl rian, of austere habits, 
has a large property to leave to somebody—if he ever 
dies! my maiden aunt is his favorite; I am my 
maiden aunt’s favorite—ergo, I repeat, I have “ great 
expectations.” I am by profession a lawyer. Asa 
boy I could lie the hardest, and carry it out the most 
successfully of any youth in town, and when I got 
old enougb, I turned this talent to the best account. 
The result is I am freely admitted to the “ tirst soci- 
ety;” consulted by my own sex; made love to 
[Heaven bless ’em!] by the other, and drive the finest 





five thousand a year und a steadily increasing 
practice. 

In person, I stand six feet one in my boots. Asl 
am a molest young man, you will spare me the pain 








% describing myself in detail. The ladies call me 


thorough-bred in the city, with an average income of 
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“a » handsome fellow—so stylish, and so distingue ‘wed 
And they ought to be goo authority, for the Lord 
knows they stare at me enough! In accomplish- 
ments, Iam au fait of the “ German,” and, to quote 
my last love, ‘waltz divinely, sing enchantingly, 
and drive like Hercules!” 

I have a friend whose name is Frisbie, Karl Fris- 
bie. He has not the honor to be a limb of the august 
law, neither is he favored of the god of beauty. 
But what bas been denied the casket, has been fully 
made up to the gem; and Karl Frisbie, of the house 
of Baumgartner, Krause & Frisbie, is the synonyin 
of wit and wisdom. Frisbie and I are modern 
daguerreotypes of Saul and Jonathan. I adore F.; 
F. returns the compliment; but I have the greatest 
cause for adoration, for, but for him, I might bea 
miserable, henpecked Benedict to-day, instead of a 
jolly, unfettered bachelor! I owe it to Frisbie to ex- 
plain how he saved me from the above-mentioned 
fearful fate, and Frisbie shall be paid, here and now, 
in good “‘ paper currency.” 

The year 186- was a highly-important one to our 
little sea-board city. In it were introduced the mon- 
strous chignon, the jaunty turban hat and Miss 
O’Flighty. I mention Miss O'F. last, not from any 
want of respect, but because she followed the other 
things. 

Frisbie and I, in elegant beavers and irreproach- 
able kids, were sauntering down Washington street 
after business hours, one day early in April, when a 
showy barouche, drawn by two handsome horses, 
rolled slowly past. In it were seated Mrs. and the two 
Misses Dabney; it had, also, a fourth occupant, who 
was astranger to me. Our friends the female D's 
gave us three gracious bows as they passed. I hardly 
had power to return them, so absorbed was I in their 
young companion. Heavens, what a vision of beauty 
she was! Tall and exquisitely formed, with a 
sparkling brunette face, crowned by a perfect mass 
of curling raven hair. Such lips and cheeks; sucha 
nose; such eyebrows; such eyes—and, I could have 
sworn, they were fixed full upon me! 

‘*Mohammed’s Mary!” cried I, in an ecstacy of 
delight. 

“Come along,” said Frisbie, tugging at my arm. 

“ Queen of the houris gone astray!’ murmured I, 
with increased rapture. 

“Gus Ryce,” thundered Frisbie, in my ear, “ you 
are making a fool of yourself, and everybody’s seeing 
it!” 

Thus admonished I allowed myself to be led from 
the spot, but not so trom the subject of the strange 
enchantress. 

“ Frisbie,” gasped I, biind to the bows and glances, 
as we walked, * I’ve met my fate,” 

“ Huimph!” responded Frisbie. 

“Humph!” was as likely to signify encouragement 
as the contrary, so I continued, with no diminution 
of ardor: 

** Did you see her, Frisbie?” 

* Several of ’em,” replied Frisbie, coolly. 

“ No, Frisbie,” said I, “ you are mistaken. There 
never were, there never can be several like her! I’m 
older than you, my boy, and my experience is broad- 
er; but it embraces no previous object that would 
compare with the vision of loveliness that has just 
left us.” 

“ Vision of false hair, rouge and folly!” cried Fris- 
bie, contemptuously. ‘‘I gave you credit for more 
sense, Gus!” 

“And I you for more discrimination - and—and 
heart!” retorted I. 

“ Heart,” roared Frisbie, “ha, ha, ha! that’s a 
good one! Sees a thin, dark girl, in blue, [shocking 
bad taste, by the way,] and because I venture to sug- 
gest that it isn’t the original package, he blows me 
up, and says I’ve got no heart. Leave out the r and 
what does it spell? Heat; and that’s just what 
you’re in at the present moment. Come up to 
Parker’s, old fellow, and let me order you a glass of 
something cooling!” 

“T have something. already sufficiently cooling,” 
replied I, with withering sarcasm, ‘in the man who 
calls himself the friend of my bosom!” And befure 
he could reply, I dropped his arm and hailed a pass- 
ing carriage; in getting into which I have since re- 
flected that I showed more haste than the graceful 
elegance on which I pride myself. 

The last I saw of Frisbie he was standing at the 
corner of School street, attempting to wipe his nose 
on his latch-key, and stuff his cane into his trowsers 
pocket. I need hardly add, if this history were to be 
circulated only within the limits of “the hub,” that 
he was surrounded by a dozen or more of our intel- 
ligent newsboys, who complimented him upon his 

in a highly gratifying to the 
state of my feelings! Grinning at his predicament, I 
dashed to the door; shouted up my orders for home, 
and was driven away. 

I arrived at my boarding-place in a state.of mental 
intoxication, scarcely less prostrating than the other 
kind, where I astonished the chambermaid, a frowzy 
red-headed, cross-eyed Hibernian, by addressing her 
as my “dark-haired divinity!” and increased that 
surprise to the highest degree endurable, by assuring 
her that she was “curled like Helen and cheeked 
like Delilah!” Nor was I more coherent at the din- 
ner-table; for, upon being asked by my landlady, if 
I would take my beef rare or well done, I 
murmured: 





“ Her face it is the fairest 
‘That e’er the sun shone on."* 


My attention was called to the fact that I had said 
son» thing bot exactly appropriate, by a loud laugh 





‘| worded, “ 2 ‘How shocking!” from m the an ancient virgin 
on my left; whereupon I bowed this way and said, 
* T am delighted to have pleased you, sir!” then that 
way, and said, ‘“‘ And desolated to have offended the 
charming Miss Phuff!’’ 

“Mr. Ryce, sir,” said my landlady, severely, “Iam 
afraid you have been imbibing, sir!” 

“Madame,” responded I, with a profound inclina- 
tion of my head, “ I’ll swear I have—spiritual nectar, 
distilled by Venus’s eyes!” 

“ The d—1!” ejaculated the bachelor. 

‘* How superbly exhilarating!” simpered the virgin 
Phuff. 

I indulged the sheep upon one side, and the—lamb 
upon the other with a bow apiece, and then proceed- 
ed with my dinner; committing no further absurdity, 
beyond attempting to cut my beef with my t 


that my conscience isn’t easy even to this day; 
though he pledged me full forgiveness, in a bottle of 
Clos de Vougeot, a good three years ago. 

I was sitting over a cup of Mocha on the morning 
after I had learned my fate at the sweet lips of Cora 
O’Flighty, when my parlor door opened and in walked 
the inevitable Frisbie, with the air of a convicted 
Jacobin and the look of # funeral mute. The elation 
of spirits consequent upon my late success, enubled 
me to resist the depressing influence of his appear- 
ance, and I said, quite gayly: 

“Karl, my dear fellow, how d’ye do? Come and 
have a social cup with me.” 

Hé drew a chair to the opposite side of the little 
table and sat down. 

“Gus,” said he, mournfully, fixing a glance of 








and sip my coffee with my fork. 

I had acard for that evening to Mrs. Croquill’s 
musical reunion—it being the last of the season. As 
I was dressing for the occasion I remembered that 
the Dabneys were sure to be equally favored, and 
that nothing was more likely than that I might meet 
my unknown charmer there! My heart gave such 
a thump at that, that although I had previously had 
every reason for believing it to be a non-explosive 
organ, I became seriously alarmed for my own safety ; 
and I nearly completed the murder my heart had 
failed to accomplish by reducing myself to the last 
stage of strangulation with my neck-tie! 

It was just half-past nine, by my Webb chronome- 
ter, when I entered Mrs. Croquill’s elegant drawing- 
room. Having paid my respects to the hostess, and 
returned the salutations of the gay coterie gathered 
about her, I was at liberty to survey the general 
company. My first glance showed me my friend 
Frisbie; my next, a tall, finely-proportioned figare, 
in adress of amber-colored unwatered moire with 
trimmings of puffed illusion confined by butterflies, 
leaning upon thé arm of James Dabney. When I 
first noticed her she stood with her back towards 
me; but presently she turned round, revealing the 
radiant brunette face of my unknown conqueror! I 
will not bore you witha recital of the strategy I used 
to procure an introduction to her, nor the doubts and 
fears that convulsed my smitten soul befure that ob- 
ject was accomplished. Suffice it to say that before 
an hour had passed, it was my arm upon which her 
lovely hand rested, instead of the arm of James 
Dabney. 

If I was erchanted before I knew her—and I was! 
—there isn’t a word to convey what I became after! 
Her personal attractions lost nothing by close inspec- 
tion; ’ll say that for her,even now. She was an 
out and out beauty, of the voluptuous brunette type ; 
nor was she indebted to art for any part of her 
‘make vp,” as Frisbie had -currilously insi ted ! 


deep c ation fall upon me, “ you’ve been and 
done it, I know by the look of your face! It’s all 
over with you!” 

“ Just so, my boy,” replied I, though not s9 easily 
as before. ‘* You'll have an invitation to be first 
bridesman before the harvest sheaves are gathered.” 

*T shall be called upon, then, before the next ones 
are planted to gaze on the mad face, or the self-e- 
stroyed dead body, of the heti-pecked victim of an 
unscrupulous female Tartar! my poor, dear, honest, 
confiding Saul!” And Frisbie groaned aloud. 

“Thank you,” said I. I have found, after long 
and careful experiment, that there is no expression 
to compare with this, when one don’t quite know 
what to say. It is at once extremely polite and 
equally non-committal. 

“You are a poor deluded creature,” continued 
Frisbie, pathetically, “and you refuse to let those 
who could do it pull the scales from your eyes! You 
think this O'Fligh ty girl is a disinterested angel, an’ 
that she loves you for yourself alone; when, in reali- 
ty, she’s an unprincipled fortune hunter, who would 
barter both you and herself, soul and body, for gold!” 

“Frisbie,” cried I, severely, ‘have acare! You 
are, and lung have been, the ae of my bosum, but 
even you may go too far!” 

Frisbie made no response to this, bat sat for a 
while like one in a deep study. Finally he raised his 
head and said, very serivusly: 

“T am convinced that every word I have said 
against this woman istrue. If I can prove to you 
that she is a soulless, mercenary coquette, will you 
give her up?” 

I considered. 

“ Yes,” said I; “I will. But you can’t prove it.” 

“ We'll see,” cried Frisbie, more gayly than he had 
spoken for weeks. ‘“ We'll see.” And refusing the 
cigar I offered him, he jumped up and went away. 

For almost ten days, although I met him frequent- 
ly, I heard nothing more about Frisbie’s proot. He 





She had perfect manners, too—not over- bold, nor to 
the contrary; was far quicker at repartee than my- 
self, yet, withal, seemed frank and artless as a little 
child. 

Before the evening was over we were talking like 
old friends. I had told her that— 


“* Long had I sought, and vainly had I yearned [till now] 
To meet some spirit that could answer mine!’ ”’ 


and she had reciprocated my confidence by telling 
me that her home was in a distant part of the State; 
that her visit in B—— was the result of a school 
friendship with “darling Belle Dabney,” and that 
she had had maidenly fancies of what “ Love’s Young 
Dream ” must be like, but as yet had been a stranger 
to it. 

“But may I hope—” began I. 

“TI beg your pardon, Ryce, but you’ve dropped 
your glove,” interrupted a voice at my elbow. 

- I turned and confronted Frisbie. 

“ And what if [ have?” I demanded, savagely. 

“T thought you might have further use for it,” 
replied he, in no wise disconcerted by my gruff man- 
ner; and giving me a glance full of warning he moved 
away. 

The thread of my tender discourse thus broken, I 
could not renew it at that time. But I revenged 
myself by wrapping her opera cloak about the ob- 
ject of my passion with an excess of devotion that 
could not have escaped the dullest eyes, when the 
moment for her departure came; and holding the 
warm brown fingers unnecessarily long and signifi- 
cantly tight after I had handed her to the handsome 
Dabney carriage—first craving permission to pay ny 
compliments to her on the following morning. 

Well, I called on the next morning, and on each 
successive morning fur a week. Sent her rustic 
baskets of violets; took her to innumerable lunches; 
supported her to the top of Bunker Hill Monument, 
and even shopped with her at Chandler’s. The result 
was what might have been anticipated from her 
charms and my susceptibility. Every hour spent in 
her society increased my infatuation, and befure the 
end of a month [ had the supreme felicity of placing 
upon the tapering secund finger of her beauteous left 
hand an “ engagewent” diamond solitaire that cost 
me five hundréd dollars in gold! 

Idid not rush on in this headlong way without 
exciting the attention of my dear five hundred 
friends. Every eye in every head among ’em seemed 
levelled at me! Some contented themselves with 
lifting their brows and shrugging their shoulders: 
others added to this sundry winks and chuckles. ex- 
ceedingly hard to bear; a third party hemmed and 
“didn’t know!” while a fourth, composed of Frisbie, 
swore downright, and did know, *“‘ to 4 dead certain- 
ty!” I’m afraid I didn’t do Frisbie justice in those 
days. He followed me like my shadow; warning, ex- 





frum the old bachelor on my right, and a firmly- 


postulating, scolding, till I came so near hating him 


d inclined to shun the subject, and I was quite 
as ready todo so as he. During that period I was 
with Miss O'Flighty more than ever, and studied her 
as closely as a man so recklessly in love could study 
the object of his passion. I even went so far aa to 
sound her on the subject of “ love in a cottage.” She 
was as irresistible on this topic as on every other; 
talked of self abnegation—sacrificing all, doing all 
and being all, ‘‘ for love’s dear sake,’”’ till I was in a 
transport of delight with her, and a frenzy of rage 
with Frisbie! impelled by which, I immediately pro- 
cured a handsome opal set in pearls, to keep the dia- 
mond solitaire company; a silent atonement for my 
share in the conspiracy against her! 

At that time ibe Puritan fashionable world was 
talking about nothing but a grand bal masque, to be 
given by the wealthy and eccentric Mrs. Estache 
Johns; the fact that it was quite out of season add- 
ing fresh attractiveness to the anticipated pleasure. 
On account of the costumes to be adopted, I was de- 
nied the pleasure of escorting my divine Cora to the 
bal. “But I should know her,” I vowed,‘ go in 
what disguise she might!” 

I was just putting myself into a court dress, of the 
reign of goud Queen Bess, when a messenger appear- 
ed, all out of breath, desiring me to go at once to the 
West End, taking such legal instruments as might 
be necessary in making a will, as his master was 
dying! 

Considering that the fellow’s master was a gouty 
old aristocrat, who had been dying fifteen times, or 
more, within the past year, each time sending for 
me, invariably to my personal inconvenience, I may, 
perhaps, be excused if I say that upon receiving this 
summons, I indulged in an expression not counte- 
nanced outwardly by Orthodox deacons! However, 
as I am in the mainan accommodating fellow, I soon 
got the better of my vexation, and set forth for No. 9 
— street, as requestcd. 

The ancient victim of tartle soupand Burgundy 
was no more dying than I was! but he would have 
the will made, notwithstanding; and kept me so 
long settling this point and discussing that—not one 
of them a:ounting to the value of a rush!—that it 
was considerably past ten o’clock when I presented 
myself at the Johns Mansion. As I left the dressing- 
room, on my way to the grand sa/on, I was intercept- 
ed by a diminutive fellow, dressed in ibe unique cos- 
tume ofan ouphe, who handed me a little note. 

* Another will!” groaned I, mentally resolving not 
to stir outside the house till the evening’s festivities 
were over, not if the very old patron of lawyers him- 
self were on the point of departing this earth, and 
shonkd do me the honor to require my services! 

But | was wreng. The note upon being opened 
prove | to be in Frisbie’s han-iwriting, and contained 
the following, under the circumstances, mysterious 
lines:—“ At precise!y cieven o'clock station yourself 
near the door leading from the drawing-room to the 





conservatory, and keep a strict «atch over the move- 
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might have been taken for a bird’s song, | 
sweet and clear, I knew her then. Cora O'} 
disguise might baffle her lover's eyes, b: 
O Flighty’s voice could not deceive that lover 

“ The gem, as you are pleased to call it, wi/ 
worthy setting,” she said, in an undertone. 

“ You think so?” 
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“ What has convinced you?” 
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‘* May that not be a sign rather of his gr. 
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ments of the tri-colored—red, green and violet— 
masque.” 

‘*Now what the deuce was the need of all this 
secrecy?” ejaculated I. Then, remembering that it 
must be near the appointed hour, I cr 1 the 


afraid the pupil hardly did credit to his master! I 
danced villanously and talked at random; and when 
the hour for unmasking came [ have good reason to 
believe that it was a sorry enough looking face I 





paper into my pocket and hastened away. 

At exactly eleven o’clock I was on the spot desig- 
nated by my erratic correspondent. I had hardly 
gained that position when I saw a tri-colored masque 
approaching, having upon his arm a handsome fe- 
male figure, elegantly attired after the manner of 
Turkish women. They went into the conservatory. 
I cast a hasty glance around, to assure myself that 
my mov ts were bserved, and followed them. 
They paused in a retired alley; I did the same, 
crouching down so as to effectually conceal myself 
behind a large camelia japonica. Is that the reason 
I cannot endure that plant even now? 

The tri-colored masque spoke, and in his voice I 
recognized that of my friend Frisbie. 

“So beautiful a flower should never ‘ waste its 
sweetness on the desert air!’” he said, in low, but 
perfectly distinct tones. “So rarea gem should have 
a worthy setting!” 

The lady laughed, a little soft, rippling laugh that 
might have been taken for a bird’s song, it was so 
sweet and clear. I knew her then. Cora O'Flighty’s 
disguise might baffle her lover’s eyes, but Cora 
O Flighty’s voice could not deceive that lover’s heart. 

‘* The gem, as you are pleased to call it, will have a 
worthy setting,” she said, in an undertone. 

* You think so?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ What has convinced you?” a 

“ His gifts, principally; they have been such as a 
prince need not have been ashamed to offer.” 

** May that not be a sign rather of his great love 
than his great wealth?” 

“If I thought so—” 

The tri-colored masque took the shapely hand 
which rested upon his arm and carried it, with every 
sign of ardent love, to his lips. And she let him do 
it; she, the betrothed wife of that man’s friend, stood 
there and made not the least objection to a liberty 
which I had hardly dared take with her! The sight 
almost maddened me; and I had everything I could 
do to keep myself from rushing out and denouncing 
her for a traitress then and there. But even that 
was bliss, to what followed. 

“ Augustus Ryce has been like a brother to me for 
years; but all is fair in love and war, and who could 
behold the divine Cora and not adore her? If you 
knew,” said he, speaking with every semblance of 
over-mastering passion, “ that a gentleman—a mer- 
chant prince, for instance, rich enough to buy out 
twenty thousand fellows like your accepted lover; 
one who worshipped the ground you walked on, and 
could feed you on gold every day, if you could eat it— 
was ready at the least encouragement from your rosy 
lips to lay his hand and fortune at your feet, what 
would you do?” 

‘“ What any sensible woman would do—revoke my 
decision in favor of the first, and,” she glanced up to 
her companion with one of the shy, bewitching looks 
I so well remembered! “and take pity on the other 
one.” 

“But suppose your acknowledged lover should 
break his heart over your desertion, and become a 
miserable, aimless, hopeless, worthless man?” 

Again that low sensuous laugh smote upon my 
tortured ear. 

“‘ Bah! Mr. Frisbie,”’ replied the beautiful diablesse, 
mockingly, “ hearts are not so easily broken!” 

“God forbid!” cried Frisbie, in tones of mingled 
grief and indignation. 

“God forbid!” echoed I, springing from my re- 
treat. And tearing off my masque I stood, panting 
with wounded love and anger, befure my false 
mistress. 

She met the sudden shock like a hero—I’ll do her 
the justice to confess that. Mad as I was,I could 
but admire her spirit. She neither fainted, nor 
shrieked, nor showed a single symptom of common 
womanly fear, or distress. 

“** Ce qui est differe n'est pas perdu !”” she mutter- 
ed, drouping her head a little; but the next t 





h 1to the argus eyes about me! 

How is it women manage these things so well? I 
had often asked myself this question before; I asked 
it again on that wretched night. They talk and 
laugh, as though life had not a single care. The 
beautiful eye assumes a brighter light; the soft cheek 
a@ deeper rose; the sweet lips a chain of smiles, that 
deties the penetration of the most acute observer, 
while the heart beneath them is beatiog against its 
prison-bars like some poor bird, dying by slow tor- 
ture! that heart bleeds, breaks, vies, and no outward 
token gives warning of this terrible inward agony! 
Men can’t do that to save their souls from perdition; 
and yet, they call women ‘‘ the weaker sex!” 

The next morning I took an extra hour after 
breakfast to collect the tender souvenirs which Miss 
O’Flighty had given me, and make them upinto a 
package; which I carefully sealed and superscribed 
with her address. These were few enough :—a little 
nosegay of violets; a rose, that had bloomed upon her 
snowy breast on the evening of our betrothal; a 
dainty glove, emitting a faint odor of white pond lily; 
half a dozen notes, on delicately-tinted paper, and an 
excellent carte de visite ot her own incomparable self. 
But, few as they were, I could have stowed away a 
ship’s cargo with less difficulty! and when the pain- 
ful task was done, and my gaze fell upon the name 
round which so many tund hopes had clustered; the 
name | had traced, fur her to read, for the very last 
time; the name which hencefurth would be the 
harshest sound our common language could hold for 
me, I dashed my head down upon my hot, clenched 
hands, and wept like a passionate, hooled boy! 
i have learned to smile at the memory of those tears 
now, but never once have I been ashamed of them; 
tor L huld thatthe man who will! not drop a tear over 
a broken idol, or a lost love, is not a strong man, but 
a naturally bad one! 

Miss O'Fiighty was less generous than I. Whether 
it was that she thought the time she had bestowed 
upon my insignificance entitled her to that much 
return, or whether she didn’t think anything about 
it, [don’t presume to determine; but what I may 
sately say is, that my gifts to her were never restored ; 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, grace her 
lovely person to-day. Ido not envy her their pus- 
session; she is heartily welcome to both delicate opal 
and brilliant diamond. Indeed, what to do with 
them if they were returned, it would puzzle me to 
decide. I shouldn’t want them lying among my 
earthly goods, where I might stumble upon them 
any moment; I should hardly like to sell them, and 
more then all should I be unwilling for any wite of 
mine to wear the gauds that had been contaminated 
by the touch of la diablesse O'Flighty! 

The last I heard of the female subject of this sketch 
she was in New York city, engaged in her old occu- 
pation of fishing for a rich husband. As 1 bear her 
no malice and am largely philanthropic, if any gen- 
tleman among you yet unwedded, with an income of 
tifteen thousand, or so, a year, has become disgusted 
with the world, and is anxious to be helped out of it, 
in a manner that is at once the most common and 
least calculated to reflect discreditably upon himself, 
I assure you, messieurs, it would give me the great- 
est pleasure in life tu procure and forward to you her 
present address! 





MARINE COCKROACHES. 
Cockroaches seem to suffer from a state of chronic 
thirst; they are continually going and returning 
from the wash-hand basin, and very careful they are, 
too, not to tumble in. They watch, sailor-like, the 
motion of the vessel; when the water flows towards 





“SPOKES FROM THE HUB.” 





(The Concord, N. H., Monitor has a Boston correspondent 
who is furnishing that sheet with some very readable 
letters, under the general caption of ““SpoKES FROM 
TRE Hus.”’ We transfer to our columns the * spoke "’ 
dated April 17, 1867, as it will give the reader a very 
nearly correct idea of the largest Newspaper and 
Magazine Publishing House in New England.—Eps.) 


Suppose that instead of news I write you an ac- 
count of an institution. This I fancy will be news to 
most of your readers as it was tome. You and I have 
often seen, in our journeys, various publications de- 
signed as companions to the traveller to while away 
the hour upon the railroad or steamboat. Some of 
these are good, some are bad, and some indifferent, 
but then there are remiers answering all these same 
descriptions, and so there is a market for all sorts of 
wares. Among the best known New England publi- 
cations, are those of the house of Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, of this city; and a casual visit to their estab- 
lishment, on a matter of business, so struck me with 
surprise at the extent of the business that I begged 
the privilege of running through the several rooms 
and asking certain questions, that I might let the 
readers of the Monitor know how these periodicals 
are made. 

I, therefore, after the manner of “Carleton,” in- 
vite the reader to go with me t» No. 63 Congress 
street. The street has always been the haunt of 
newspapers and printers, and is classic ground to the 
journalist; but it has only within a few years pos- 
sessed an establishment like that to which we are 
now invited. The building is of stone with eight 
floors. I°--m the front of the stories above the sec- 
ond, projecting sigrs of ‘* BALLOU'’s MONTHLY,” 
“ THE FLAG OF OUR UNION,” and the other period- 
icals issued from within, inform you of your destina- 
tion, and ascending the two flights of stairs to the 
glass door which announces the position of the edito- 
rial rooms of the institution, you are ushered onto 
the first floor. It is a large room, full of piles of 
publications, and presents a busy scene. In one 
corner is the editorial room where are the proprietors 
and editors, engaged in reading manuscript, writing 
editorial matter, or attending to other business. It 
don’t do to disturb them, and so we will only ask Mr. 
Elliott to accompany us and explain matters as we 
go along. 

Beginning at the top, we find that the attic is used 
for a waste room and so is the next story below it. 
Neither is full, 80 we suppose the business must be 
protitable enough to admit of a large amount of spare 
room. 

The next floor has two apartments. One contains 
large piles of the publications of the firm ready for 
packing and shipping. The other contains several 
barrels of ink, and more tons of paper than we would 
like to guess at, as to its quantity or value. A good 
many thousand dollars are represented in both these 
rooms, for it is part of the policy of the establishment 
todo things by wholesale. Ink, paper of all kinds, 
engravings, and the finished periodicals, are all 
largely represented, and show that the business 
requires capital as well as enterprise. 

Go down another floor and you find yourself ina 
composing room, which, if you are at all conversant 
with the usual haunts of typos, surprises you as being 
remarkably light, airy, clean and comfortable. The 
cases are ranged around the room, and the type-set- 
ters are ranged around the cases noiselessly and 
skillfully putting into type the manuscript befure 
them. The compositors are all young ladies, which 
may perhaps partly account for the neatness of their 
surroundings. There are eighteen of them in all, and 
their cheerful appearance and tidy dress manifest 
the fitness of their employment in this capacity. 
They work by the piece, and get twenty-five cents a 





them, they take a few sips, and then wait tiously 
while it recedes and returns. Yet, for all this cau- 
tion, accidents do happen, and every morning you 
are certain to find from thirty to forty drowned in the 
basin during the night. This furms one of the many 
methods of catching them. Two other methods are 





she had lifted it, and fixing her scorching black eyes 
full upon Frisbie, she said, significantly, “‘ I suppose 
I may thank you for this?” 

“Yes; madame,” returned Frisbie, coldly. “I 
have been so happy as to render my friend this little 
service.” 

She seemed on the point of making some retort; 
but thought better of it, and turned to me. 

“It is hardly likely that you can wish to continue 
our engagement after this,” she said, with a tone and 
look that almost made me feel myself the offending 
party, “and if what your friend has insinuated be 
true, I am sure 7 do not; so we will consider it at an 
end. Good evening, gentlemen.” And with a slight 
inclination of her handsome head, she left us as roy- 
ally as though she had been the most powerful of 
earthly queens, and we the meanest of her subjects! 

“Gus, old fellow, what do you think now?” asked 
Frisbie, more in sorrow than exultation. 

My head felt as though forty devils were dancing a 
jig in it; and I was so sick and faint I could scarcely 
stand, 

“1 can’t think just now,” I replied. ‘I believe I'll 
go home.” 

“And let her think she has broken your heart? 
Not if I know it! Come back to the salon with me, 
and be a man.” 

His insinuation goaded me desperately. So I fol- 
lowed him back to Madame Johns and madame’s 
friends, and tried to follow his directions; but I am 





in use. A pickle-bottle, containing a little 
sugar and water, is placed in the cabin; the animals 
crawl in, but are unable to get out until the bottle is 
nearly fall, when a few manage to escape, after the 
manner of the fox in the fable of the “‘ Fox and Goat 
in the Well;” and if those who thus escape have 
previously promised to pull their friends out by the 
long feelers, they very unfeelingly decline, and walk 
away as quickly as possible, sadder and wiser roaches. 
When the bottle is at length filied, it finds its way 
overboard. Another metbod is adopted in some 
ships—the boys have to muster every morning with 
a certain number of cockroaches; if they have more, 
they are rewarded; if less, punished. Vessels are 
sometimes fumigated, or sunk in harbor; butin these 
cases the number of dead covkroaches, fast decaying 
in tropical weather, generally causes fever to break 
out in the ship; so that, ifa versel once gets overrun 
with them, nothing short of dry-docking and taking 
to pieces does any good. 

They are decided drunkards. They seem to prefer 
brandy; but they are not difficult to please, and gen- 
erally prefer whatever you prefer. When a cock- 
roach gets drunk, he becomes very lively indeed, 
runs about, flips his wings, and tries to fly—a mode 
of progression which, except in very hot weather, 
they are unable to perturm. Again and again he re- 
turus to the liquor, till at last he falls asleep, and by- 


and-by awakes, and, no doubt filled with remorse at 





d ems, earning, we are told, in nine hours 
work per day, about ten dollars per week. I think 
I should like to “‘set up’’ with those girls as well as 
with any compositors I know of. Besides the young 
ladies, four men are employed in this room, and in a 
little room in the corner an engraver is constantly at 
work. 

The next story below contains the press room. On 
the north end of the building a little brick projection, 
isolated from the main building by thick walls and 
supported by piers from below, contains the boiler 
which drives an engine of twenty-horse power, and 
furnishes steam to heat the building. In the main 
room are five Adams power presses and a Gordon job 
press. These are kept running constantly during 
working hours for six days in a week, and even then 
are scarcely able to fill the demands made on them. 
Five girls are employed as feeders, and tive men re- 
ceive the sheets as they come from the press and act 
as pressmen and engineers. On the floor, too, is a 
kettle where al! the rollers for the presses are manu- 
factured and paste for the binding room below. This 
is perhaps the busiest room of all, and the great 
presses keep up a constant clack clack as they throw 
over the neatly- printed sheets of the several publica- 
tions. 

Another descent brings us back to our starting 
point and shows us the bindery and editorial rooms. 
Under the engine house above, in the little brick 
projection, is a fire-proof apartment full of plates 
which we shall mention further on. In the main 
room is the machinery used in binding and the stock 
of wares for the retail trade; and in the corner a 
light, pleasant and quiet editorial room. On this 
floor are employed, in all, ten gentlemen and as 


having fallen a victim to so human a weakness, | many ladies. 


rushes frantically away, and drowns himself. 


So much for the force employed and the rooms 


they occupy. Everything is neat and orderly, and 





all the busi is ducted on a perfect system 
which admits of no clashing and no disturbance. An 
elevator, ran by power from the steam engine, brings 
up the heavy materials from the ground floor, and 
little railways carry it to and from the back part of 
each room. All the modern conveniences for the 
health and comfort of the employees are found on 
the several floors, and we cannot help being impress- 
ed with the extent, order and general good manage- 
ment of the whole establish nent. 

The results of all this labor are found in five peri- 
odicals, about which I propose to give a few facts. 

BALLOU’S MONTHLY 


is the most important and the best of the five. It 
claims to be the cheapest maguzine in the world, and 
@ little examination will show that it sustains ita 
claim. It contains eighty pages of reading, matter 
and illustrations. This includes stories, sketches, 
poetry and descriptive writing, original, and paid for 
at rates remunerative to the authors. It is printed 
on the best of paper, and contains about a dozen il- 
lustrations, descriptive and humorous. It has none 
of the sensational character known as “ blood and 
thunder” writing, but its stories and sketches are 
generally very readable and instructive, and suited 
to the wants of the people. That it meets those 
wants, its immense circulation is sufficient evidence, 
This has reached the enormous number of 60,000 
copies monthly. Of these, perhaps 8000 are sent to 
regular subscribers. The remainder are sold to 
newsmen, the American News Company of New 
York alone taking 10.000 copies, and the New York 
News Company taking about half as many. The 
Magazine is printed from electrotype plates, and 
these are kept until each volume of six numbers is 
complete, and no more back numbers are likely to be 
required, when the plates are melted up, and the 
material used for new plates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


is well known to the New England public. It used 
to be a quarto, and was rather a sensational sheet. 
It is now, however, a large paper of sixteen pages, 
printed in beautiful, clear type, and cannot be ex- 
celled by any periodical in the Union as a specimen 
of typographical excellence. Its literary character 
has been entirely changed by the present proprietors, 
and it is now very like the Magazine, with the extra 
pages and illustrations left out. It is printed on 
paper that weighs sixty-five pounds to the ream, and 
in its literary character as well as general appearance 
is quite the model of a family paper. 
THE NOVELETTE 
is more sensational in its character. It is published 
monthly, and contains one long story and several 
short ones, with some illustrations. Each iseue is 
stereotyped, and is not allowed to get out of print, 
for as fast as each edition is exhausted, a new one is 
printed. 
THE TEN CENT NOVELETTE 


is also printed monthly, and each number consists of 
a story, generally by some well-known author, 
among whom we see the names of Sylvanus Cobb, 
Ben Perley Poore, Dr. J. H. Robinson, and others, 
These stories are all paid for and copy-righted, and, 
like the other Novelette, each one is stereotyped and 
kept constantly in print. 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 

a weekly, with which almost everybody is acquainted, 
completes the list. 

The publishers commenced the present year by 
adding to their editorial and contributing force Mrs. 
Partington and Ik, with the old ‘ Appleman,” 
Wideswarth, and other well-known names, in the 
person of B. P. Shillaber, who is now the literary 
head of the concern. Mr. Shillaber is too well known 
to require commendation. He writes a poem for each 

ber of the Magazine, which is published with 
illustrations, and his well-known taste and experi- 
ence, so long exhibited in the columns of the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, are a valuable addition to the re- 
sources of the publishers; while all who have the 
pleasure of a quiet chat with him in the editorial 
harness, can readily appreciate why Mrs. Partington 
and her family are among the immortal characters 
in our humorous literature. x 

It is none of our business how profitable these 
publications are to the proprietors, but I suspect that 
newspapers are not to be compared to them in this 
respect. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot pay about $11,000 
annually for contributions, and nearly as much more 
for engravings. 1am inclined to think it pays. 

But neither my time nor your space will admit of 
my giving you so many particulars as I would like to 
concerning this establishment, which of its kind is 
the largest and most prosperous in New England. 
It is generally interesting to get behind the scenes 
and learn how things are done; and those who read 
these publications will be glad to get even this little 
insight into the way they are provided with their 
weekly and monthly mental pabulum. SPERO. 








HELPING THE LITTLE ONE, 

Two bulls of equal bravery, although by no means 
equally matched in size and strength, happening to 
meet near the front of « Iaird’s house. in the high- 
lands of Scotland, began a fierce battle, the noise of 
which drew to one of the windows the lady of the 
mansion. To her infinite terror, she beheld her only 
son—a boy between five an:l six years »f age—bela- 
boring with a stiff cudgel the stouter of the belliger- 
ents.—“ Dugald, Dugald, what are yon about?” ex- 
claimed the affrighted mother.—* Helping the little 





bull,” was the gallant reply. 
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CAPITAL STOCK. 


Everybody has a capital to work on, whether it be 
money, merchandize, character or “cheek,” and all 
the talent men possess is devoted to its expansion 
and improvement, pulling all the strings within 
their power (or their weakness) to attain their ob- 
ject. But few succeed, however, in the increase, the 
presiding deity over human enterprises, called For- 
tune, giving her favors oftenest to those least deserv- 
ing, and leaving the poor to be forever poor, as if in 
fulfilment of a destiny. This affords, of course, a 
special subject for gratulation to poor people, how- 
ever, who dig on submissively to the end, like the 
inebriate gentleman who got on an overshot wheel, 
by mistake, for his stairs, and found the road heavy 
and long. 

This capital sometimes takes strange forms. It 
leaves the province of trade and becomes peripatetic. 
The organ grinder has his capital invested in notes, 
the ash-woman in her bag and basket, and the priests 
and priestesses of Pomona in the light weight of fruit 
that has small hope in it. The beggars are another 
class of capitalists, and they give evidence of great 
tact and shrewdness. This class, though in various 
grades from the highest to the lowest respectability, 
are encouraged, and aided more by “cheek” than 
any other. Whether soliciting for a mission or a 
dinner, cheek is apparent. It drops in upon you at 
meal times, it borrows your cash or your goods, it 
breathes wishes that you cannot help granting, it 
has an eye continually on your pocket-book, it figura- 
tively demands your contribution, and holds you, 
beyond the power of refusal, as the ancient mariner 
held the wedding guest. Who can resist the appeal 
of the woman with the baby—even if we know the 
baby is borrowed fur the occasion? °Tis “ borrowed 
capital” we feel, and though not, perhaps, legitimate, 
we encourage it. How can we refuse the one-limb 
appeal that speaks to our heart of war and daring, 
though it may have been taken off in a saw-mill? 
Then there is the man with the distorted limbs, the 
victim of rheumatism, whose claim must not be over- 
looked, and the man who lost his eyes at Gettysburg, 
and he who travels on the stumps of his legs lost at 
Antietam, and many others. All these legless and 
armless and eyeless claims are capital stock, making, 
some of them, handsome returns. 

The arinless soldier, who holds his box, for aid, 
suspended from his neck, and he who brings us mes- 
sages with one of his hands, the other left upon some 
distant battle-field, has his capital in his privation. 
The former is working well, the latter, we fear, is 
making no better per centage than the Mammoth 
Vein Coal Company, with constant assessments of toil 
and care to make both ends meet. What a capital 
is his who stands down there in Hanover street, cov- 
ered all over with ballads that he cannot read, and 
patronized by a crowd he cannot see. He is brought 
each morning and stood up there, giving no signs of 
lite, and yet his capital increases. He would makea 
splendid silent partner in any business. We do not 
know how true the statement may be, but we are 
told that several have retired on him as a speculation. 

What a struggle there is in this great mart, the 
world, to get along! The ‘“ Chuzzlewits” are every- 
where plying their vocation, in big or little, with 
tremendous differences betwixt them, yet with one 
motive—the getting a living. The heavy capitalist 
should learn not to despise his poor brother, if he is 
honest— though commerce sometimes measures hon- 
esty by success, and if transactions now and then 
seem a liitle tarnished, if they are successful, they 
guarantee # clean bill of health. 
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USEFUL INVENTION. 

The need of something to save firemen from the 
bad effects of smoke and vapor at fires has long been 
felt, and many a destructive conflagration might 
have been prevented had the firemen possessed some 
means of preserving themselves from the smoke, 
whilst it allowed them to plunge into the midst of it, 
save property and ascertain the exact position of the 
fire. Kev. Mr. Lane, of South Framingham, invent- 
ed, @ year or two since, an apparatus that 7 ised 
to do all this, and it had numerous trials, all of which 
gave assurance of its practicability. It is a mask to 
go over the face, fitting tightly around it, provided 
with glaes eyes, into which a pipe is introduced that 
connects with a double rubber jacket on the back 
that isa reservoir for enough atmospheric air fora 
man to breathe for fifteen or twenty minutes. We 
have seen it put to the most severe tests. A room, 
in one instance, was filled with smoke produced from 
wet straw and brimstone; forming an atmosphere of 
the deadliest character, when a man provided with 
one of these went into it, and remained from fifteen 
to twenty minutes, experiencing no difficulty what- 
ever in breathing, and came out perfectly fresh and 
bright. We have heard nothing from this lately. 
About a year since it was to have been bought by a 
stock company, but we never have seen the stock 
quoted. What leads us to speak of it at this time is 
the fact that an individual in England has invented 
a little instrument called a “ box respirator,” which 
promises to do all that the former does. The wearer 
can go down in mines among the most noxious gases, 
with impunity, can stand the smoke from fires, and 
the same arguments regarding its utility are given 
in the papers there as were applied to the invention 
we have described above. We think the general in- 
troduction of such apparatus would be of incalcula- 
ble advantage, and wonder at its delay. Ifthe Yan- 
kee invention is not introduced, we feel assured the 
other will be forthcoming, as some shrewd one or 
more will secure it as a speculation. Mr. Lane’s in- 
vention bas been endorsed by all the prominent fire- 
men of the country, and by underwriters, and there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be 
introduced. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
MARY HAIGH. 
A friend to all, a foe to none, 
And I lament that she is gone. 
’ Westminster. 
REV. THOMAS PRINCE, died 1757, aged 74, 
Who lies here? Reader, stay, 
I Thomas Prince, lie in clay; 
And he that reads, think of me, 
And of the glass that runs for thee. 
Wigley. 

ON A GLAZIER. 
Precarious dealer: Death, alas! 
Has snapt in two life’s brittle glass, 
Keen was thy diamond on the pane, 
And well thy putty stopt the rain; 
But all thy cuts were weak through life, 
Death cut more certain with his scythe, 
And thou, safe from a rainy day, 
Art puttied up in mother clay. 





PARASITES IN BIRDCAGES.—Many a person has 
seen a pet canary or other bird in a state of pertur- 
bation plucking at himself continually, bis feathers 
standing all wrong. In vain is his food changed, 
and in vain is a saucer of clean water always kept in 
his cage. The cause of his wretchedness has not 
been found out. If the owner of a pet in such diffi- 
culties will take down the cage and look up to the 
roof thereof, there will most likely be seen a mass of 
stuff like red rust. That red rust is nothing more or 
less than myriads of parasites infesting the bird, and 
for which water is no remedy. By procuring a light- 
ed candle and holding it under every particle of the 
top of the cage till all chance of anything being left 
alive is gone, the remedy is complete. The pet will 
soon brighten up again after his ‘‘ house-warming.” 





A LITTLE GIRL’s PRAYER.— Little Lizzie G—— is 
excessively fond of sweet things, and when a very 
little girl, was apt to begin on the dainties when she 
came to the table. She was reproved for this, and 
when she persisted, it was treated as a grave offence. 
One night she added to her usual prayer a humble 
little petition regarding this sinful weakness. She 
said: 

**O, help me to be a good girl—to mind my dear 
papa and mamma, and (fo take preserves last !” 





BEAUTIFUL DEVICE.—Among the articles sent by 
a tirm of London jewelry manufacturers to Paris is a 
monogram N. E. in rubies, sapphires, and diamonds, 
being the monogram of the emperor and empress; 
the stones forming the tricolor of France, surmount- 
ed by the imperial crown, and the locket containing 
two beautifully executed portraits of their majesties 
the emperor and empress. 





INGENIOUS.—A top has been invented in Paris 
called the prolific top; it is set spinning by means of 
a thread and needle. As soon as it is fairly in mo- 
tion, a half dozen small tops come out of it—how! 





that is the inventor’s secret—and begin to spin | 
around it like the satellites of Jupiter, and after | 
some time the tup reabsorbs them. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


THE MATTER OF LOVE-LETTERS.—The first 
thing that a woman likes when she is being courted, 
is to be called something like what amateur musi- 
cians are always calling one another in duets. She 
is quite willing to bea bee, or a bird, or a lily, but it 
is de rigeur that she should be either in the ornitho- 
logical or the botanical line. It is all very well if the 
lover happens to have been a little in the duet way, 
too. He can in this case understand the feeling, and 
nerve himself, without much difficulty, to respond to 
it. But if heis entirely ignorant about birds and 
botany, his task becomes more serious. He has the 
humiliation of being obliged to confine himself en- 
tirely to calling his future wife an angel or a god- 
dess, according as he is most addicted to classical or 
to Christian mythology; while the mortifying thought 
cannot fail to strike him that both appellations are a 
little elevated and a little trite. If it were not, in- 
deed, for the penny-post, writing love-letter might 
not be so exhausting to the intellect. In old times a 
gentleman could only indite epistles of the kind, once 
a week oronce a fortnight, and had plenty of leisure 
to get up his literary steam and to select his illustra- 
tions. If, at the moment, it did not occur to him 
what sort of plant he wished to call his fair corre- 
spondent, he had at least seven days to think about it 
and to consult his dictionary. The penny-post has 
altered all this, and a lover’s imagination now has to 
undergo frequent and diurnal drains which it really 
is quite unfitted tosupport. Courtship has become a 
literary crisis in life. Men must write as long as wo- 
men will read, and it is on this account that the art 
of love-letter writing deserves to be seriously taught, 
and seriously recognized. 


A BAD WIFE.—The wife of John Pierce, of Corinth, 
who it will be remembered ran off with $4000 and 
another man, had no sooner succeeded in getting her 
“dear husband” to release her from jail, and to pay 
her hotel bills, than she turned around, declaring 
she “didn’t care for old Pierce, the old fool,” told 
him that he was not her style, and she believed it 
“better for him to be alone that night,” notwith- 
standing he had joyfully engaged a room for “man 
and wife,” occupied a separate apartment, and the 
next morning while he was executing a message she 
had given him regarding her baggage, again departed 
with the greenbacks. She is supposed to have gone 
to Vermont. She is about 35, Mr. P. 50, and Riley, 
her paramour, 28. 





A CELESTIAL WFDDING.—The fashionable circles 
of the little city of Nevada were somewhat agitated, 
afew weeks since, in consequence of a marriage be- 
tween a brace of Celestial bipeds—Sam Sing and Ah 
Toy. Alocal paper says that, soon after the guests 
assembled, the fair maiden came forth, arrayed in 
dark blue, her hair done up in tallow, and with 
bracelets upon ber ankles. When the bride was ask- 
ed if she would ‘‘ have this man,” etc., she replied, in 
trembling accents, ‘‘Me heap likee Sam; he welly 
good Chinaman.” The ceremony concluded, Sam 
ordered wine, and the party had a jolly time. After 
the wedding Sam seemed very happy, and remarked, 
‘All eesame as Melican man, heap ketchum wifee all 
ee time.” The happy pair passed their honeymoon 
at Mud Springs. : 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—At a sumptuous 
dejeuner in Ottawa on the occasion of a marriage in 
high life, the wine used was bottled a century anda 
quarter ago.— -Chignons are now stuffed with shav- 
ing—dyed.——An exchange thinks the pews of sume 
of the churches ought to rest on pivots, so that the 
occupants conld see who comes in without straining 
their necks.——A lady appeared lately on Washing- 
ton street with a genuine bonnet. She turned many 
a head.—A celebrated dress-maker in this city re- 
cently tinished a mest expensive dress for a New York 
lady. The lace trimmings which were put upon it 
cost $4000 ——The Crown Princess of Prussia opened 
a tancy fair in her palace for the relief of indigent 
soldiers. The Turkish b a i y 
bought a bouquet at her table and paid 1000 thalers 
for it——A lady in Naples has been safely delivered 
of four girls at a birth. All well_—Tie Belgian 
princess who is to marry Prince Amadeus, has been 
presented by the king with a $200,000 diamond neck- 
lace.——Two women have been elected as parish 
overseers in England. 
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A NEW REASON. 

Professor Wideswarth was at Roxbury the other 
day, and heard a young lady sing so charmingly that 
he said, in his most emphatic manner, he had ever 
been opposed to the tion of Roxbury to Bos- 
ton, but now he should be decidedly in favor of it, as 
such a voice as hers should belong to Boston, most 
certainly. He handed us the following: 


I heard her sing, and ah, it was to me 
An angel chanting sweetest symphonies. 

My heart, absorbed, in silent ecstasy, 
Restrained its beating, and my ravished cyes 

Gazed on her face, so full of rapture fraught, 
That, all forgetful of the time and place, 

I deemed myself to ccurts celestial brought, 
And held in fetters of supernal grace. 

Scarce undeceived was I when, from my trance 
Awakened, there before me beamed 

The fair, young, joyous one, whose radiant glance 
A home for all the glad perfections seemed ; 

And I knew not which most from me had claim, 

The angel or the woman- both so near the same. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THe HistoRY OF PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray, with Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Two volumes complete in 
one. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This most delightful of Thackeray’s works is pub- 
lished in a cheap and handsome form, designed for 
general circulation. It may be had of A. Williams 
& Co. 

THE Opp FeLLOws’ TEXT-BOOK AND MANUAL. An 
Elucidation of the Theory of Oud: Fellowship; em- 
bracing a Detail of the Order in all its Branches, 
By Paschal Donaldson, D D., G. M. of the R. W. 
G. L. of Northern New York; revised and correc'- 
ed by P G George Bertram, Star of Bethlehem 
Lodge, Philadelphia. With elegent Illustrative 
Engravings. Philadelphia: Moss & Company. 


A very interesting and useful work for the Order it 
represents. It contains all the ritual of forms, cere- 
monies, hymns, and charges fur the various offives 
Odd Fellows are called to perform. It is an excellent 
work for reference, as it is very complete in all the 
branches it elucidates. It is embellished bya fine 
steel portrait of Mr. Spex... Colfax, who ranks high 
among the Fraternity. A very valuable feature is a 
lexicon of proper names in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with their correct pronunciation and leading 
signitication. For sale in this city by W. H. Barncs, 
74 Washington street. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRICUL- 

TURE, with an Appendix, containing an Abstract 


of the County Societies, for 1866. Boston: Wright 
& Potter. 


This is an excellent work for farmers, and, indeed, 
for all who are interested in agriculture, the breeding 
of animals, etc., the discussions of which in various 
societies have elicited many interesting facts. Herein 
are found the opinions, upon various matters, of 
Professor Agassiz, Doctor Loring, Professor Chad- 
bourne, Hon. E. W. Bull, and many others, present- 
ing an array of facts very instructive and entertain- 
ing. A large number of subjects are necessarily 
introduced, and the reports are full and comprehen- 
sive. The secretary, Chas. L. Flint, Esq., has well 
performed his task, and the report is a conclusive 
argument for the Board of Agriculture. 


SHAKINGS. Etchings from the Naval Academy, by 
a Member of the Class of ’67. Engraved by Jotun 
Andrew. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The life of students at the United States Naval 
Academy, is full of incidents, ludicrous and other- 
wise, and these have been made the subject of a 
book of sketches, under the above title, by Park 
Bevjamin, son of the poet, a graduate of 67. These 
are exceedingly well done, and have been engraved 
in Andrew’s best style. Each page of engraving is 
accompanied by some original or quoted motto, and 
the book is in all respects creditable to artists and 
publishers. 

SERPENTS IN THE DOvEs’ NEsT. By Rev. John 


Todd, D.D. 1. Fashionable Murder; 2. The Cloud 
with a Dark Lining. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Rev. Doctor Todd’s two papers, on a subject too inde- 
cent to be mentioned even by name, but of the greatest 
import to the world, lately published in the Congre- 
gationalist, have just been combined in a small 
pamphlet, and we commend them to the gravest 
attention. 

NEw Music.—Messrs. G. D. Russell & Co., No. 126 
Tremont street, have just published the following 
new music:—“ Cupid, the Little Archer,” as sung in 
the Black Crock; ‘ Dexter Polka;’ “ Memory’s 
Golden Chain ;” “ Near unto thee,” a sacred song; 
“Tell me not that I’ll forget thee,” and ‘“ Sunshine 
and Shadow,” a song. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, 
have just published the following:—“ The Heart- 
broken Child,” a song; “ Something sweet to think 
of,” asong and chorus, by Doctor John P. Ordway, 
one of our most popular composers; ‘‘ Found Dead,” 
a song; “Ida Gallop;” ‘Queen of the Sea,” a song; 
“ Barbe-bleue Quadrille,” ‘‘ Falling Spray,” a fanta; 
“Alboni Valse Brilliante,” and ‘‘The Lake of Mel- 
rose,” a song. 





MARRIED ON THE Run.—A Texas paper tells of a 
young couple who eloped on horseback, accompanied 
by a clergyman who was to marry them. The lady’s 
father gave chase, and was overtaking the party, 
when the lady called out to her clerical friend, “ Can’t 
you marry us a8 we run?” The idea took, and he 
commenced the ritual, and just as the bride’s father 
clutched her bridle rein, ¢::c clergyman pronounced 
the lovers man and wife. The father was so pleased 
with the dashing action, that, as the story goes, he 
gave them his blessing. 





FLAG OF ouR Union.—From Eliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, we receive this capital story-paper, which 
the boys and girls all like, and the reception of which 
has gladdened the heart of many a young lady, when 
sent her by her true swain, especially if a receipted 
bill for a year was enclosed in the first number; in 
which case the attachment was roe apt to result 
in a life-long unton, the young lady wisely conclud- 
ing that the man who would pay for his paper in 
Ne ng would make a good husband.—Middlesez 

orks 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one hes a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at thig 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 
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C Written for The Flag of our | 
THE QUARRE... 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Under a blithesome morning sky 
We walketl together~ my love and | 
We walked together the meadow w. 
Bright with the billowy blooms of ), 
And the little band I held in mine 
Filled all my blood with the warmt! 


O, the Jav in the maple was piping ! 

And the wind blew merrily out of th: « « 
Over the grasses lush and long, 

That murmured and shook to the blaci.. | 
The cowslips opened their sleepy eyes 
And looked at each other in meek su: 
And the violets blossomed, blue ani’! 

All under my darling's dainty feet. 


Coldly my darling turned from me, 

As we came to the path by the beech: \ 
“TI will not bend to Love,"' sald she, 
“ Nor wear his fetters- my heart is fre:. 


Ah, the fetters of Love are wrought 
But her hand, as white as the morni': 
Fell out of my own, and all was done 
A cloud passed over the happy sun: 
And the heart within me sank dead 1) : 
Chilled to the core by her woman's « 


O red, red Nps! O wan gold hair! 
With the west wind caught in its shi: 
Meshed in its mazes of ribbons and « 
My queen among women, my girl of 
Do you know how my heart sank dc 
Chilled to the core by your woman’: 


Silent we walked the meadow way, 

In the face of the beautiful golden de": 
The jovial blackbird ceased his tune, 

And the sob of the brook filled all thi +»: 
For Love walked with us, blind with 

And yearned, like an exile, forhome,» . 


She looked at me with a dawning sn! 

As we came at last to the meadow s11\' -- 

Coy eyes doubting and half afraid, 

In their sunny shadow of curl and bo... 

And a tear on the lashes long and 8. . 

Just fringing the bloom of her tender 
*O, love is life, and life is love!"’ 

She sighed, and toyed with her daint 

And Love stood by, and laughed to « 

How the heart of my darling came | 


Over the meadow we looked that da: 

Over the billowy blooms of May, 

Filled to the core with sweetest rest, 

For the head of my darling was on 1 ' 
And all my blood grew warm as win 

As I kissed her, and clasped her, and 
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1F PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and 
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fakepeace Thackeray, with Illustra- 
Author. Two volumes complete in 
rk: Harper & Brothers 
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.oWs’ TEXT-BOOK AND MANUAL. An 
the Theory of Oudd- Fellowship; em- 
vil of the Order in all its Branches, 

Nonaldson, D D., G. M. of the R. W. 

ern New York; revised and correc!- 
eorge Bertram, Star of Bethlebem 
lelphia. With *elegent Illustrative 
Philadelphia: Moss & Company. 
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THE QUARREL. 


ae 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 
arn 


Under a blithesome morning sky 

We walked together- my love and I. 

We walked together the meadow way, 
Bright with the billowy blooms of May; 

And the little hand I held in mine 

Filled all my blood with the warmth of wine. 


O, the jav in the maple was piping his best, 

And the wind blew merrily out of the west— 

Over the grasses lush and long, 

That murmured and shook to the blackbird's song. 
The cowslips opened their sleepy eyes, 

And looked at each other in meek surprise; 

And the violets blossomed, blue and sweet, 

All under my darling's dainty feet. 


Coldly my darling turned from me, 

As we came to the path by the beechen-tree. 
**T will not bend to Love,"’ said she, 
“ Nor wear his fetters- my heart is free."’ 


Ah, the fetters of Love are wrought in silk, 
But her hand, as white as the morning's milk, 
Fell out of my own, and all was done— 

A cloud passed over the happy sun: 

And the heart within me sank dead that morn, 
Chilled to the core by her woman's scorn! 


O red, red lips! O wan gold hair! 

With the west wind caught in its shining snare— 
Meshed in its mazes of ribbons and curls — 

My queen among women, my girl of girls, 

Do you know how my heart sank dead that morn, 
Chilled to the core by your woman's scorn? 


Silent we walked the meadow way, 

In the face of the beautiful golden day; 
The jovial blackbird ceased his tune, 

And the sob of the brook filled all the noon, 
For Love walked with us, blind with pain, 
And yearned, like an exile, for home again. 


She looked at me with a dawning smile, 

As we came at last to the meadow stile— 

Coy eyes doubting and half afraid, 

In their sunny shadow of curl and braid, 

And a tear on the lashes long and sleek, 

Just fringing the bloom of her tender cheek. 
“O, love is life, and life is love!"* 

She sighed, and toyed with her dainty glove; 

And Love stuod by, and laughed to see 

How the heart of my darling came back to me! 


Over the meadow we looked that day— 

Over the billowy blooms of May, 

Filled to the core with sweetest rest, 

For the head of my darling was on my breast, 

And all my blood grew warm as wine, 

As I kissed her, and clasped ae and —— her mine. 
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THE 


SOARLDT GROSS: 


Che Mystery of Bellevue Terrace. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


HRISTINE HOLMES was 
looking over the morning 
paper aimlessly. It was 
damp from the press,and the 
peculiar odor so suggestive 
of freshness still clung to it. 
The day was damp, also, 
and the chill penetrated ev- 
en to the little third story 
chamber in the great brick 
boardingbouse, where Chris- 
tine was sitting. The view 
from the back window of 
the room was anything but 
inspiriting. Long rows of 
sheds, the appurtenances to 
a bl ck of wretched tene- 
ment houses, stretched their slovenly length as far 
as the eye could reach, and clothes-lines, hung 
with wet garments flapping forlornly in the wind, 
added nothing of attractiveness to the dismal picture. 
Christine was familiar with it, however; but to-day 
it was more gloomy than usual. She heaved an in- 
voluntary sigh, and took up the paper which she had 
dropped in her lap. She had nothing better to do. 
For the first time in three years, she was out of em- 
ployment, and no prospect of things improving. She 
bad received notice that morning, on going to the 
furnishing store where she had been employed, that 
her services were no longer needed. A sudden de- 
cline in the wool market had thrown large quantities 
of manufactured goods, which had been held back 
for higher prices, into the market, and Messrs, Ford 
& Eustis were thinking of turning their attention to 
some other business. 
They must discharge the larger part of their work- 











people, retaining only as many as would be needed to 
assist in closing up the business. So Christine receiv- 
ed the eleven dollars and eighty cents standing to her 
credit, and left the store with a heavy heart. 

A few words will make the reader conversant with 
the little life-history of our heroine. She had been 
the only chiki of a mechanic, an enterprising, talent- 
ed man in his way, and his greatest pride had been 
the educational advantages afforded to his daughter. 
Christine had received the best culture that could be 
found in New York, and only a few days befure the 
death of her father, she left school with the medal for 
superior scholarship in her possession, for which all 
the young ladies in the institution had toiled. 

Mrs. Holmes had been for some years a hopeless 
invalid, depending upon her husband in everything, 
like a little cbild, and a mother could not have been 
more tender and watchful of her youngest born, than 
was this strong man of the gentle, pale-faced woman 
who clung to him continually. 

Judge then of the shock it was to such a nature as 
hers, when Mr. Hoimes fell from a high building on 
which he was employed, and was brought home life- 
less! 

They broke the dreadful tidings gently as they 
might to the poor invalid, but it is doubtful if she 
ever fully realized their fearful import. She put her 
hands over her heart, murmured the name of “ Wil- 
liam,” and fell back in her chair speechless. She 
never rallied, and two weeks after William Holmes 
was laid in the grave, his wife rested beside him. 

Christine was left alone. For a time the girl, then 
but nineteen years of age, was benumbed by the 
blow; but the necessity for action roused her, at last, 
and she astonished every one by the address with 
which she applied herself to closing up her father’s 
affairs. 

She might have availed herself of the law, and re- 
tained the larger part of her father’s little property, 
but she preferred rather to pay all liabilities, and 
when this was done, she had not a dollarin the world. 
Her friends, for she had a few, recommended teach- 
ing, but Christine did not incline that way. She had 
no experience, she said, and it would be a long time 
before services like hers would command a living 
remuneration, and she preferred physical labor. So 
she entered the store of Messrs. Ford & Eustis. 

Her wages had been fair, and during the three 
years which had elapsed since the death of her pa- 
rents,she bad managed to live very comfortably in the 
little tbird-story chamber, taking her meals with Mrs. 
Burley, a respectable widow lady on the second floor. 

The paper which Christine Holmes was reading, 
she had bought that morning on her way home. Not 
that she felt any interest in the news, but because 
the little newsboy who importuned her to purchase, 
had such a pinched, starved look on his blue face, 
that Christine fancied the meagre ten cents ~™ gave 
him might relievehis sufterings. 

The paper contained a variety of things. The la- 
test stock quotations, and the news from Europe by 
the last steamer—tor this was before the days of the 
Atlantic cable; and the Congressional proceedings; 
and the speech of the Hon. Mr. Blowloud on the 
tariff bill; and whole columns of advertisements, 
telling you where a suit of clothes could be had for 
next to nothing; or informing all those individuals 
down in the valley of years, that Professor Van Bug- 
gins would, for a quarter, and a three-cent postage- 
stamp, send them a receipt which would give them 
back immortal youth. 

Christine glanced it all over, without any feeling 
of interest, and came at last to a column headed 
“LosT AND FounbD.” She had a weakness for 
reading that column, always. I confess to something 
similar myself. We all feel an interest in knowing 
what good or bad fortune has befallen our neighbors. 
Mr. Swith had lost a pocket-book containing papers 
of no value to any one but the owner—all lost pocket- 
books contain such ; Mrs. Brown’s black and tan ter- 
rier had strayed trom home, or been stolen, and she 
would give ten dollars reward to any one who would 
bring him back; J. Jones had found a lady’s breast- 
pin, and requested the owner to prove property, and 
pay for the advertisement, and so on through the 
whole list. And then there was a column of wants. 
Christine ran the notices over, until, half way down 
the page, her eye was arrested by something out of 
the usual way. She read it over twice—the second 
time aloud: 


“ WANTED—By a lady of wealth and position, re- 
siding for the present in the country, a young lady, 
tolerably good-looking and well-educated, as a com- 
panion and seamstress. Must be willing to spend 
some portion of each day in the service of an invalid. 
The location is solitary, and there is little society; 
but expense will not be regarded if the applicant 
pleases. Address, through the post-office, stating 
where an interview can be had, ‘ Miss L. M.C., 
Bellevue Terrace, Salisbury Heights,’” 


Christine ran over the requirements of the adver- 
tiser aloud: 

“*Tolerably good-looking, and well-educated.’ I 
wonder if 1 would answer? I am certainly well-ed- 
ucated ; let us see about the good looks.’ ” 

She arose, and surveyed herself critically in the 
small mirror which hung between the windows. She 
saw a face fair, rather pale, with closely-cut features, 
dark hazel eyes, and very dark brown hair, inclin- 
ing tocurl. The forehead was wide, and rather full, 
the nose slightly aquiline, and the mouth red and 


love,” Christine said, sadly; ‘but, alas! there are 
none in all the wide world who look upon me thus! 
But I must have a living. The world owes it to every 
one willing to labor. I will apply for this situation. 
I can but fail.” 

She sat down to the table, drew up her portfolio, 
and wrotea brief note. Then she put on her hat and 
shawl, and went with it to the post-office. After 
that, there was nothing to do but wait; so she went 
down into Mrs. Burley’s room, and volunteered to 
assist the gool woman with the overalls she was 
making for a clothing-store. 

** What are you going to do, dear, now that Ford 
& Eustis have concluded to go out of business?” said 
Mrs. Burley. ; 

*T do not know,” said Christine; “I have just re- 
plied to an advertisement for a companion to a lady 
in the country, but I do not feel sure of being suc- 
cessful. There are so many girls out of employment, 
you know.” 

“Yes, dear, I know. It is very unfortunate to be 
@ woman, Christine. Did not ever think so?” 

Christine smiled. 

“T sappose it is—and yet it must be very pleasant 
to be a woman situated as many are.” 

* Loved and sheltered? Yes. But forced to do 
battle with the world, it were better to be a man, 
with a man’s strength andendurance. But lifemust 
be lived out somehow, Christine; and, thank God, 
there is a hereafter, where I do believe all tears shall 
be wiped away from the eyes of those who love him. 
Do you not think so, dear?” 

“ Yes,” Christine said, humbly. 

“ And do you think you could be contented in the 
country?” 

“Ido. Isn’t it the place where there are green 
fields, and great trees, and singing birds, and flowers, 
and bees, and butterflies? And it is March now, and 
summer is coming.” 

“When I was young I lived in the country. It is 
very pleasant. AndI think you would enjoy it; if 
this lady at Bellevue Terrace isa true lady, I sincere- 
ly hope she may select you.” 

At the end of two days, Christine received a letter 
from Miss L. M. C. She was pleased with Miss 
Holmes’s note, and wrote, and had no doubt but that 
they should come toan agreement. She would see 
Miss Holmes at the following day at the Prescott 
House in C——, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

C—— was fitteen miles out of the city, and it would 
cost a dollar out and another in, but Christine knew 
she must risk something. So the next day fuund her 
at the Prescott House. 

She was shown into a private parlor, and before 
she had been waiting a moment, the rustle of silk 
informed her that Miss C. had entered the room. She 
turned from the engraving she was scrutinizing and 
met the lady. Each looked the other over before 
speaking. 

Christine saw a tall, elegantly dressed woman of 
four or tive and twenty; with a blonde complexion, 
flushed to scarlet in the cheeks; soft, bright hair, like 
masses of broken sunshine, rippling away from the 
white forehead, and lips red as wine, closing with a 
curve which gave you an idea that their owner could 
keep her own secrets. 

The eyes were not blue, as one would have expect- 
ed from the complexion and hair, but absolutely 
green when Christine first met their glance. And 
then when she spoke, they changed, and grew dark- 
er, brighter, and more resplendent, until in the dim 
light of the room they flashed and burned like opals 
with hearts of fire. 

“Miss Holmes?” said the lady, inquiringly, and 
there was something in the’ voice, sweet as it was, 
which struck a chill to the heart of Christine. 

“Yes. And you are Miss L. M. C?” 

“Iam Miss Courtney—Miss Laura Courtney, of 
Bellevue Terrace.” 

Christine bowed. 

*‘ You are the young person who is to reside with 
me as companion?”’. 

“If you please.” 

“I think I shall please. Turn your face to the 
light, and let me look at you. You will do, I think. 
Properly dressed, you would be decidedly handsome. 
But that drab bonnet is not becoming to you. Pink 
ls your color, and there are some shades of blue 
which would fit you well. I am a little particular 
aboutsuch matters. Ido not want a beauty about 
my house, but [ could not tolerate an ugly woman. 
Allow me to ask you a few questions?” 

“As many as you like.” 

Have you relatives?” 

“None. My parents are dead,and I never had 
either brothers or sisters.” 

*Good. That pleases me. Relatives are a trouble. 
One should never have any, if they wish to be happy. 
Have you any property?” 

Christine took out her purse, and held up two five 
dollar notes. 

Miss Courtney laughed. 

“ A fine inheritance, truly. Allow me to congrat- 
ulate you on the fact that you will not be likely to be 
much troubled by fortune-hunters.” 

“Thank you. It is something to be thankful for.” 

“ Are your nerves strong?” 

“JT think so; but why do you ask?” 

Some inexplicable change passed over the face of 
Miss Courtney. Her cheeks crimsoned, her fair fore- 
head became distorted by a frown, her eyes flashed 





lightnings, and the slender, white fingers grew pur- 


tempting as a ripe meadow strawberry. A weary | | ple with the force with which she crushed them to- 


look stole into the dark eyes, and something like a | ' gether. 


sigh parted for a moment the red lips. 
“I might be tolerably good-looking to the eyes of 


But she did not speak until she had perfect 
control of her voice. 
“Why dol ask? O, because Bellevue Terrace is 


in the country, ond we keep only three men-sorvents, 
and there are burglars, sometimes, in the vicinity. 
I should not like to have a young lady with weak 
nerves under my roof.” 

“T do not think you will find me nervous.” 

“I trust not. Your salary will be eight hundred 
a year. Will that suit you?” 

“It is more than I had expected,” said Christine, 
frankly. ‘ Yes, it will suit me.” 

** And when can you be ready to go?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Cannot you go to-day?” 

“No. I have some matters to attend to in th 
city.” 

Not a lover?” 

iy No.” 

“1am glad of that. Lovers are very inconvenient 
appendages Take my advice, and keep clear of 
them. Good-day, now. You will come to-morrow.”’ 

“T will be punctual.” 

“Take the cars on the G—— Railroad. Stop at 
East Salisbury. A carriage will be waiting for you 
at the depot. Again, good-day.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. JONES'S NARRATIVE. 


CHRISTINE returned to the city, and arranged her 
affairs. It was but a little job, for her worldly pos- 
sessions were small,-and she had only to give up her 
key tothe landlord, and leave her room furniture 
with Mrs. Burley. Then she bade the kind-hearted 
widow good-by, and with her trunk and satchel was 
put on board the cars for Salisbury. 

It was quite a long ride, and the sun was well down 
in the west, when the conductor called out, ‘‘ East 
Salisbury.” Christine gathered up her extra shawl 
and her little satchel, and stepped out. There were 
only two passengers beside herself stopping at that 
station, and the train was under way again almost 
as soon as she reached the platform. The other pas- 
sengers were a middle-aged yeoman and his wife, 
probably; staid, substantial-looking people, with 
honest faces, though homely clothes. 

A dark carriage, to which was attached a pair of 
fine chestnut-colored horses, stood at a little distance, 
and immediately on perceiving Christine, the driver 
came forward, removing his cap, and bowing re- 
spectfully. 

“ Miss Holmes?” said he, in a tone ‘of inquiry. 

Christine inclined her head. 

“And this is your luggage?” indicating the little 
trunk, looking so very small and meagre alone on the 
long plattorm. ‘Step this way, if you please; I am 
to take you to the Terrace.” 

He opened the door, and assisted her to enter. 
The man who had been Christine’s fellow-passenger, 
came up to the driver, and addressed him familiarly. 

“ Halloo, John! Going up to the Terrace? S’pose’n 
you give the old woman and I a lift? Expected Sam 
down after us, but he haint come, and I reckon the 
old mare’s got out of the pastur’, darn her! Dreadful 
breachy the old mare’s gitting! dreadful!” 

*T can take you as well as not, Mr. Jones,” replied 
the coachman, “ if the young lady has no objection.” 

He put his head inside the carriage, and addressed 
Christine: 

“* Here are Mr. Jones and his wife, who live four 
tiles trom here, on the road to the Terrace. They 
expected their son to meet them here, but he aint 
come. Have you any objections to having Mrs. Jones 
ride inside?” 

“ Certainly. not,” said Christine. 

“Thank ye,” said Mrs. Jones, squeezing her portly 
body through the door which John opened for her. 
“It’s a matter of four mile—nigher five, to come to 
the truth of it—from here to Maplewood Farm, 
where we live, and I’m pritty fleshy, and it’s a warm 
day for the last of March. And it’s muddy, too, and 
I hate to draggle the skirt of this ’ere gound of 
mine. It’s rather light, and it shows the dirt power- 
fully.” 

“Yes,” assented Christine, looking at the dress, 
which was a gorgeous delaine of lilac and yellow, 
trimmed with green satin ribbon. 

“Stranger in these parts, I reckon?” pursued Mrs. 
Jones. 

“* Yes, madam.” 

“Thought so. Nobody ronnd here has got that 
kind of a basqueen, except Miss Courtney, and some 
of the fine young lady sprigs that comes a visiting 
of her. It’s pritty, though. I’ve thought some of 
having one of ’em myself, but the dress-maker at the 
Ridge says I’m too ang long puang for it. Dunno 
what sbe meant, but she’s a Frenchman, and I reck- 
on it’s French or Latin. But you look well in that 
style—fust rate! Got a pritty gound, too. Reckon 
it’s thibet?” 

* No. It is cashmere,” answered Christine, amus- 
ed, in spite of herself, by the woman’s garrulity. 

“O, it is? Well, I’m shure I thought it was thibet. 
My sister Sally, that married a Layton—James J. 
Layton, mebby you’ve heern of him—has got one. 
She had it fifteen year ago this spring, and it costa 
dollar and a half a yard. But it’s been the grandest 
thing to wear that ever you seed! She’s turned it 
upside down, ana wrong side out, and hind part 
afore, and fore part behind,’ and took out a breadth 





to make new sleeves, and, I declare, it looks as good 


_ a8 new, only it’s faded a little grain in the pleets, and 


there’s a speck of candle grease on the right hind 
breadth. I callitacbhesp dress in the end, that'll 
last as long as tbat, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” assented Christine. 

“ I’ve been to the city to-day a buying me a gound,”’ 
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pursued Mrs. Jones, undoing a paper parcel, and 
spreading out on her lap a China blue poplin, sprig- 
ged with magenta rosebuds. ‘* How do you like it?” 

“Tt is a very pretty shade of blue,” said Christine. 

“That’s just what I thought. You see I haint 
had anew dress for going on ten year, and I told Mr. 
Jones the other day, says I, ‘ Father,when you sell the 
brindled oxen, I’m going to have a new gound for 
my part.’ And father says, ‘To be shure, Peggy, 
sarting you shall.” My name is Margaret—I was 
Margaret Spriggs before I married Mr. Jones—but 
he allus calls me Peggy, for handy. So totherday he 
sold Broad and Barey for a hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, and the fifteen dollars he give to me, and I’ve 
been to the city trading with it. Blue is a pritty 
color, I think.” 

“ Beautiful!” said Christine, looking away from 
the blue poplin to the blue sky, which seemed to 
touch the distant hill-tops. 

“Tm very becoming to blue, or used to be afore I 
was married. But 1l’ve been ixposed a sight sense I 
come to Maplewood Farm to live. Reckon you haint 
a farmer?” 

“No, I am not. ButI am going to live near you, 
Isuppose. I am going to Bellevue Terrace.” 

“The land sake! You are! Wall, I declare! Hope 
you haint a goin’ to stay long?” 

“T do not know. That will depend on circum- 
stances. I am going as companion to Miss Courtney.” 

*Ascompanion! Why, my dear gal— But no, I 
wont say nothing to sot you aginst nobody. You’ll 
find it all out soon enuff.” 

“Pease tell me what you intended to at first,” 
said Christine, her curiosity aroused by the woman’s 
singular manner. 

“ O, it’s nothing worth speaking of, only there’s 
some things about the Terrace that’s kinder mys- 
terions.” 

* Regarding Miss Courtney?” 

“Well, mebby you’d think so, and then again 
mebby you wouldn’t!” 

“TIsn’t Laura Courtney a lady?” 

“ Yes, I s*pose she is. If wearing silks, and satins, 
and velvets, and eating with silver forks, and having 
a troop of sarvints at yer heels, makes a lady, then 
she’s sartingly one.” And Mrs. Jones shut her thin 
lips with the resolute air of one who is determined 
not to reveal what she knows. 

But Christine was not to be baffled. She was deep- 
ly interested, and she knew Mrs. Jones liked to talk. 
So she submitted her to a course of questioning. 

** Has Miss Courtney no relatives—no brothers and 
sisters?” 

“She’s got a brother, a young feller of twenty, or 
thereabouts, that’s crippled for life. Can’t go astep, 
if it was to save the universe!” 

“ What caused his lameness?” _ 

“Tbe Lord knows. Nobody else does, though. The 
doctors can’t make it out. It came onall of a sud- 
den about two years ago. He’s a saint, though, if 
ever there was one on this airth!” 

“ And his parents?—he and Miss Laura’s?” 

“Nobody knows anything about ’em. They died 
outSouth, somewhere. Ye see Bellevue Terrace was 
the property of Colonel Thornecliffe, and a right 
noble old gentleman he was, too. Law! how well I 
\ remen: ber how he used to stop at the door of our 
h -use, and rein in his high hoss—he allus rid a big 
white hoss—and say good-morning to me, and ask 
me for a drink of new milk, just as familiar as my 
son Saul would, any day. Yes, he was a real gen- 
tleman, and handsome as a picter. And his wife had 
the yellowest hair and bluest eyes you ever seed, and 
walked like a queen, though she was as kind tu me 
when I had the fever, as ever she could be. But 
things have changed mightily within a few year.” 

** Where is Colonel Thornecliffe now?” 

“In his grave. You'll see his moniment just be- 
yond the brook north of the Terrace, and his wife isa 
laying beside him! I see I might as well tell ye the 
whole story, and then your mind will be easy.” 

** Yes,” said Christine, “ that is the best way.” 

‘Wall, it’s up hill now most of the way to the 
Farm, and John’ll have to walk the hosses, so I 
calkilate I shall have plenty of time. Ye see old 
Squire Thornecliffe had two children—the colonel, 
and Isola, a darter. Isola was a dreadful headstrong 
thing, and handsome as she could be. She carried 
things with a high hand, though, and the old squire 
swore at her more than once in his life, though he 
was a leading member of the church, and not much 
used to swearing. When she was about eighteen, 
she fell in love with a young Spaniard feller that had 
‘come North to complete his education, and the squire 
was raving. He forbid Courtney the house, and up- 
on that, away goes Isola and elopes with him. The 
squire Le up and disinherited her, and made a will 
leaving all his property to Robert—which was the 
colunel. You understand?” 

* Yes, perfectly. Goon.” 

“Wall. the colonel he pitied his sister, and used to 
send her money now and then, for it turned out that 
the man she married was a scamp; but you see he 
never could take her back to the Terrace because the 
old squire bid fair to live as long asanybody. He 
didn’t die till he was ninety-six, and that was only 




















sent for his sister, who was a widder; but she was 
dead, too, and had left two children, a darter and 
ason about five years younger. They came, and 
took up their abodes at the Terrace.” 

“ But had Colonel Thornecliffe no children of his 
own?” 

“Yes. He hadoneson. And Alston Thornecliffe 
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above common people he was! He wasjustas good 
as gold, and true as steel! Ah me! many’sthe time 
he has come to our house, and sot down in the porch, 
and sed to me, ‘Mrs. Jones, I want a piece of your 
apple-pie. There’s none at the Terrace that will 
begin to compare with it!’ And I’d git him a piece, 
and he’d set there and eat it, and seem to be as happy 
asachild. And he skeercely ever went to the city 
without bringing me home a new apron, or a box of 
oranges, or some figs, or sunthin’ or ruther that he 
knowed would please me.” 

** What has become of him?” 

“T shall git to that byme-by. It takes me consid- 
erable of a spell to tell astory. Mr. Jones he says 
anybody could build a respectable-sized meeting-’us 
while I was telling a story; but Mr. Jones is a dread- 
ful onpatient man, when anybody is talking but his- 
self. But once give him achance, and he’ll talk till 
the cows comehome. Wall, singelarly enuff, as soon 
as them Courtney children arriv to the Terrace, 
everything began to be onlucky. The colonel was 
out riding one day with nobody along but Miss Laura, 
and he got throwed from his hoss, and was brought 
home dead. Mrs. Thornecliffe fell into a decline that 
lasted nearly six months, and then she died, and the 
doctors didn’t know what was the matter. And all 
at once Rupert Courtney was took lame, and nothing 
could cure him. Itseemed as if his sister would go 
crazy over him, the servants said; but after a while 
she got calmer, and ever sense, she’s been as tender 
of him as she’d be of an infant. She wont let the 
wind blow on him, or the sun shine on him, and she 
tastes of everything he eats and drinks before she lets 
him have it.” 

“ Very singular!” 

‘Remarkably so; we all think this way.” 

“But you have not yet told me what became of 
Colonel Thorncliffe’s son?” 

“ You’re curis about that, haint ye? Wall, if you’d 
only knowed him personal, you’d been considerable 
more so. He was one of the handsomest fellers that 
ever you seed; and, as I sed before, he’d come over 
to our ’us and eat apple-pie, and be as happy as any 
little boy. He had a dark, clear skin, and there was 
red in his cheeks and lips, and his hair was almost 
black, and curled handsomer than my darter Jane’s 
does when she twists it around a hotiron. And he 
had the softest, brightest eyes, all at the same time, 
and his teeth was white as milk. O, I tell ye, he was 
pritty as any picter.”’ 

“* He was, you say—is he dead?” 

“God resthim! Yes. People said that after the 
death of his father, Miss Laura made love to him, 
sorter, and that he scorned her. Men is apt, not to 
think much of women that undertake todo the court- 
ing, you know. But I don’t tell this for truth—it’s 
only hearsay. But it warn’t long after Mrs. Thorne- 
cliffe died that Alston suddenly disappeared! Lawful 
heart! warn’t there a dreadful time in Salisbury? 
Nothing could be found of him nowheres. They 
sarched high and low. My man was out day after 
day, and night after night, but they never found 


, nothing; and Miss Laura was going on, and pulling 


her hair, and raving like mad. She offered rewards, 
and got up a detective from New York, but it all 
amounted to just nothing at all! But after three 
months’ time, he was found accidentally.” 

“ Dead?” asked Christine, breathlessly, wondering 
greatly at herself for the singular interest she felt in 
this rudely-told romance. : 

“Yes, he was dead. They found him in the river. 
You see there’s a river runs by the Terrace, the Blue- 


| stone river it is called. You'll see it, after you git 
| into tbe valley jest ahead bere, and it’s as pritty a 


stream as you'd care to look at, but somehow, I can’t 
bear to see it, sense he was fuund! His body floated 
down and lodged against the gate of the grist-mill, 
one night, and the miller found it there in the morn- 
ing. Poor Alston Thornecliffe!’” and Mrs. Jones 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her shawl. 

“And they were sure it was he?” said Christine, 
shuddering. 

“Yes. There couldn’t be no mistake. They had 
ixpected he was drounded, for a long spell, because 
when he was first missing, they found a boat that he 
was in the habit of going out a sight in—found it 
bottom side up and badly smashed, below the Rapids; 
and people had thought that Alston had ventured too 
nigh the Rapids—which is a dreadful rocky fall in 
the river, and he was the venturesomest boy that 
ever was—and that he had gone over! And nobody 
could live after such a hist as that! Itis full fitty 
feet from the top to the bottom, and the rocks are as 
sharp as butcher-knives!” 

“ How terrible!’ 

“Tt was. Many and many’s the time I have start- 
ed right up on eend in my sleep, and skarit Mr. 
Jones nigh about out of his wits, when I’ve fell to 
dreaming about that dreadful place! And I’ve seen 
poor Mr, Alston, pale as a dead man, with his left 


; hand lifted up—allus his left hand, with the red cross 
| on the wrist—crying for help.” 


“ The red cross?” 
“Yes. It was a birthmark. His mother had it 
afore him. It was sunthin’ peculiar to the Alston 


| family. Mrs. Thornecliffe was an Alston afore she 
three year ago. As soon as he was dead, the colonel | was married. It was a small red cross, just over the 
pulse on the left wrist. How many times I’ve heard 
| him say that he ought to be one of those babies we 


read about in novels, that git lost away from their 
parents, and found again by some mark onto ’em. 


| He sed there’d be no disputing his identitude.” 


“ Was this mark on his body after his death?” 
“Lord bless you, child! He had been dead three 


was a son worth having. I wish my eddication | months afore they found his body, and his flesh was 
was good enough to make you understand how far | mostly gone—but his clothes was the same, and his 





watch was in his pocket. They buried him by the 
side of his mother, and there’s a white tombstone to 
the head of his grave, a telling his vartues, but law! 
it on’t begin to make him out half as good as he 
really was! Old Parson Bigelow writ his autograph, 
and he’s a dreadful jellus-pated man naturally, and 
I reckon he wouldn’t give Alston his due, for fear 
somebody might think the dead was better than the 
living!” 

“ What a singular story,” said Christine, musingly. 
*T wonder it has never got into the papers.” 

“ She wouldn’t allow it. The Salisbury Eagle man 
did put sunthin’ in about it, and she threatened to 
set another newspaper man up in bizness right under 
the Eagle man’s nose, if he didn’t take back all he’d 
sed. And so he kinder smoothed it over, and in time 
it died out.” 

She? do you mean Miss Courtney?” 

* T don’t mean any other.” 

“Why did she wish to keep it secret?” 

** It hurt her feelings to see her dear cousin’s name 
perfaned in the public prints, she sed. Some folks 
has got dreadful tender feelings. I’se seen Mary 
Maria Higgins a lying on the sofa, and crying over a 
novel that told about a poor woman, that had to do 
without a silk gound that her ugly husband swore he 
wouldn’t buy her to wear to a swearey—yes, crying, 
and there was ber marm a washing dirty shirts in the 
kitchen, and the sweat a running down over her face! 
Mary Maria has got dreadful tender feelings.” 

“ And Miss Courtney owns the Terrace?” 

“Ofcourse. She was the nighest relation, and it 
all fell to her. There’s a pile of money; and timber 
lands, and houses in New York, besides. She carries 
things high, I can tell you! such gay company as she 
has, and such ballsand parties! But I don’t think 
she’s jest easy, somehow. There’s a wild look in her 
eyes, by spells, and she’ll bite off the end of her words 
as if she was afeared they’d sting her!” 

“Perhaps she mourns for Alston Thornecliffe, if 
she loved him.” 

**Mebby so. I can’t say as to that. She’sdead af- 
ter Ross Allingham, now, they say. But he’s high- 
blooded, and haint easy to be wheedled. And anoth- 
er thing that perhaps I ought to tell ye, and perhaps 
I hadn’t orter—they do say the Terrace is haunted !”” 

Christine laughed. 

“T am not afraid of ghosts, Mrs. Jones.” 

Well, lucky you haint, for you may have your 
courage tried. Law sake! [ could tell you—but, I 
declare! here we are to the Farm! Good-by, Miss— 
Miss, wall, I declare, I disremember your name.” 

“ Holmes—Christine Holmes.” 

‘Holmes? Yes,to be shure! I had an aunt once 
that her oldest darter’s husband’s cousin married 
with a Holmes. Come down and see me after you 
git settled, do! I shall be desprit glad to see you!” 
and Mrs. Jones waved her brown cotton umbrella 
gracefully in adieu. 


CHAPTER III. 
BELLEVUE TERRACE. 


THE sun was just setting, when the carriage left 
the highway, and turned up the broad, gravelled 
sweep, bordered on either side by immense elms, 
which led to the house. 

Christine leaned from the window, and looked out. 


It was a fair scene she gazed upon, and the heart of | 


the girl swelled with admiration as she gazed. Ris- 
ing gradually up from the valley, was a long slope of 
hillside, now just beginning to grow green in the 
early suns of spring. The summit of the hill was 
crowned by a svattered growth of old pines and hem- 
locks, whose dark tops seemed to furm pillars of sup- 
port to the mass of golden and purple clouds that 
hung motionless in the breathless atmosphere. 

Half way up the hillside, sheltered from the north 
winds, stood Bellevue Terrace. Its piazzas com- 
manded a view of the winding valley, the Crystal 
Lake, the great river, which wound its tortuous 
length slowly to the distant sea, and of the whole 
breadth of greenery and bloom lying between there 
and the chain of mountains which shut in Salisbury 
to the south and east. 

The Terrace was built of gray stone—a wide, ram- 
bling old edifice, extending over acres of ground, and 
piled up with very little regard to symmetry of form. 
It had evidently been added to, and re-modelled, ac- 
cording to the taste of each ive i bent, 
and as the Thornecliffes were an old family, the house’ 
had been subjected to the caprices of a variety of 
tastes. Still the whole was not unbeautiful. The 
great arms of the wild clematis-vine, which sprung 
upon the southern side of the tower, half covered 
one front wall; and there was a grape-vine climbing 
over the western piazza, and reaching up its tendrils 
to the slender cupola which crowned the observatory. 
In summer the place must be charming, Christine 
thought—tuere would be so much green, and so many 
quaint little balconies and porticos, where one could 
sit, and feel the south wind steal up from the valley. 

Back of the house were the stables—large enough 





to convey the idea that horse-flesh was considered a | 


necessary appendage at the terrace—and on the op- 
posite side, towards the declivity which reached down 
to the river, were the gardens—desolate enough now, 
save fora few golden-hearted crocuses, which were 
beginning to let the sunshine into their folded lives. 
The hall door stood open, and a great Newfound- 
land dog lay across the entrance, with his sleepy head 
on his paws. The cxrriage stopped, and the dog 
Sprang down the steps, leaping upon the coachman 
with lively demonstrations of delight, and then stop- 
ped short at sight of Christine, as she descended. 


* Get out of the way. Blanco!” said John. ‘ Don’t 
you know manners?”’ 

Christine, who had a great penchant for pets, called 
the dog to her, and laid her hand on his head. He 
rubbed his cold nése over her fingers, and then, lift- 
ing himself on a level with her, by putting his huge 
paws on her’shoulders, he looked into her face, with 
an expression almost human, and gave utterance to 
@ low whine of satisfaction. 

“ He’s pleased with ye, miss,” said Jobn, “ Blanco 
is—and ’taint often he’s took so. He haint a sociable 
dog, like most of ’em.” 

“Ts he savage?” 

“ Wall, sorter is, and sorter aint. If anybody cuts 
across his grain, he’s the very devil, begging your 
pardon ; but if he’s let alone, and everything he likes 
is let alone, he’s as peaceable as a lamb. He don't 
meddle with nobody that aint a doing nothing wrong. 
He was Master Alston’s dog, and—” 

John’s revelations concerning the dog were cut 
short by the appearance of Miss Courtney at the 
door. Shecame down the steps, and held out her 
hand to Christine, 

“*So you have come? I thought I heard wheels on 
the gravel. Come in at once. It is a chilly evening.” 

She led the way into a front parlor, full of crimson 
lights from a great wood fire berning on the hearth, 
and assisted her guest in disencumbering herself of 
her wraps. 

Blanco came stalking in, and stood by the side of 
Christine. Miss Courtney spoke sharply: 

“ Go out, Blanco! this moment, sir!” 

The dog growled under his breath, and obeyed her 
by going to the fire and stretching himself at full 
length on the rug. 

Miss Courtney’s cheek grew red. If there was any 
one thing which angered this woman more than an- 
other, it was to have anyone defy her. And she 
could not abide even the quiet disobedience of Blanc». 
She seized one of the fire-irons, and lifted it above 
his bead. The brute sprang up, stepped back a pace, 
and stood regarding her with eyes of fire, and teeth 
gleaming whitely between the blood-red jaws. 

For an instant Christine thought he would leap 
upon her, and, with an instinctive belief that she 
could control him, she put her hand on his neck. 
The dog teit the touch, and grew pliable in a moment. 
The savage light went out of his eye; he turned, and 
rested his head against the knee of his new-found 
friend, 

Miss Courtney had grown pale as death, and the 
voice she tried to render calm shook in spite of her, 
as she said: 

“Blanco is getting dreadfully savage. I fear I 
shall be obliged to have him shot. He is dangerous.” 

“But he was your cousin’s dog,” something 
prompted Christine to say, 

Miss Courtney flushed scarlet, and then grew ashy 
pale. Her fingers worked convulsively, her eyes 
were like lurid fires. Christine fell back a pace, and 
gazed at herin amazement. Instantly the lady re- 
covered herself, and spoke quite in her natural 
tones: 

“Excuse me. My cousin died a violent death, and 
my nerves have been weak ever since. You will be 
kind enough not to allude to him. Perhaps you 
would like to see your room, and change your dress 
before tea.” 

Without waiting for Christine’s reply, she rang the 
bell, and ordered the girl who answered the summons 
to show Miss Holmes to the brown room. 

“Tue brown room!” exclaimed the girl, in evident 
astonishment. 

“TI believe I speak English,” said Miss Courtney, 
witb peculiar emphasis. ‘ There is no necessity for 
echoing my words. Show Miss Holmes to the brown 
| room, and see that she has everything to make her 
comfortable. There is a fire there already.” 

The girl said no more, but went up the broad stair- 
case, and Christine followed—th rough a long corridor, 
| across @ hall which intersected the corridor at right 
angles, and into a chamber looking towards the 
north. 

It was a large, handsome room, painted a dead 
brown, from whence it derived its name; but the 
gold and green paper on the walls, and the velvet 
carpet of the same colors, brightened its sombreness 
so much, that it did not strike Christine as in the 
least gloomy. There was a bed in an alcove; a lounge 
by the front window, and a rocking-chair drawn up 
before the fire which blazed on the hearth. Over the 
mantel was a heavy picture-frawe, but its back was 
turned outward; an Christine, sinking down in the 
chair before the bright fire, fell to conjecturing what 
the picture might represent. She was too tired to 
try to climb to its altitude at present, but some time 
she would see the front of it. 

Meanwhile she supposed she must dress for tea. 
She took off her travelling-dress, and substituted a 
crimson delaine with velvet trimmings; released her 
hair from the net which confined it, and rolled it into 
curls soft and shining as floss silk. The keen air had 
given her a fine color, and the dark, bright dress lent 
additional lustre to the clear hazel eyes beneath their 
jetty fringes. 

Christine Holmes, as she went down stairs to the 
call of the tea-bell, was no mean rival for Miss Court- 
ney’s blonde beauty at its best. A servant in the 
| hall pointed out to her the door of the dining-room, 
' and she turned the knob, and entered. 
| It was an oblong apartment, lighted from the roof. 
' The walls were varnished oak, the paper green, and 

the chairs covered with green damask. The table 
was laid with rare old china, and heavily-chased sil- 
' ver—laid for three—and before the open fire stood the 
| fair mistress of all this elegance and taste. 
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Miss Courtney was looking like a queen. Christine 
fairly held her breath at sight of so much beauty. 

She wore a sea-green silk, cut away from the neck 

and shoulders which gleamed white as marble. Her 

arms were bare, save for the dead-gold bracelets 

which encircled them. Her shining sunlight of hair 

was looped away from her face by bands of purple 

velvet, embroidered with gold, and a necklace of the 
same fanciful make surr ded her pearly throat. 

In astuffed chair, in front of the fire, sat, or rather 
reclined, a young man of perhaps twenty years. He 
was pale and thin, but his perfect features, jet-black 
hair and eyes, and the sweet, almost womanish, curve 
of his mouth, made up a beautiful semblance. There 
was an expression on his countenance of patience 
and resignation, seldom seen save on the faces of 
those who have ceased to look for happiness on earth, 
but have anchored their hopes in heaven. Miss 
Courtney turned, as Christine entered the room. 

“This is my brother, Rupert Courtney, Miss 
Holmes,” she said, laying her hand caressingly on 
the soft hair of the young man. “ This, dear Rupert, 
is the young lady of whom I told you. I hope you 
will be very good friends.” 

Christine bowed, and felt herself coloring beneath 
the earnest gaze fized upon her by those dark, bright 
eyes. 

* Come to me, and let me touch your hand,” said 
Rupert, in the sweetest voice Christine had ever lis- 
tened to. ‘*Do you know that I believe I can, by 
the touch merely, distinguish between a true and a 
false hand?” 

“Can you?” said Christine. 
you should judge me.” 

She laid ber hand, seamed and scarred somewhat 





“ Well, I am willing 


‘with toil, in his soft, white palm. He held it a mo- 


ment clorely, and then put his lips to it. 

* Yes, itis an honest hand,” he said; “ it would 
never strike at the heart which trusted it. Would 
that all hands and hearts were true!” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

Miss Cuurtney crept closer to his side, flushing like 
a girl who stands beside her lover. 

“Rupert, my darling,” she said, softly, her eyes 
speaking volumes of tenderness as they rested on the 
pure face upturned to hers, “for your sake I have 
brought Miss Holmes here. You need a more con- 
stant attendance than I can give you; and, Rupert ” 
—sinking her voice to a whisper—‘‘ 1 have grown to 
fear that another’s society would sometimes be pleas- 
anter to you than that of your sister.” 

She drew in her breath hard, waiting for his an- 
swer. Christine saw that Laura Courtney was 
strongly agitated, ‘but as she had not heard her low- 
spoken words, of course she could not guess where- 
fore. Rupert answered her, soothingly: 

** You have so much to attend to, Laura; and Mr. 
Alliogham comes so often, I daresay I shall tind Miss 
Holmes’s society a benefit. You were very kind, 
Laura, to think of me.” 

‘When do I ever cease thinking of you?” she 
cried, passionately, kissing his torehead. 

And Christine was almost sure that he shrank 
from the caress—that an expression of pain passed 
over his averted face, as the red lips of the beautiiul 
woman touched his brow. 

‘* Miss Holmes is waiting for her tea,” said Rupert, 
diverting his sister’s attention from himself to her 
guest; and Laura, taking the hint, wheeled his chair 
to the table, and motioned Christine to be seated. 

The meal passed almost silently. Miss Courtney 
did not seem inclined to converse, and Christine was 
too busy with her own thoughts to talk much. 
Rupert trifled with the biscuits, tasted the exquisite 
blanc mange, and looked at Christine. 

After the ceremony of tea had been gone through 
with, the trio adjourned to the parlor. Laura wheeled 
her brother, for he was indeed hopelessly crippled, 
and Christine followed. Blanco lay on the hearth 
rug. He rose, stretched himself, and recognized 
Christine with a low whine. Miss Courtney opened 
the piano. 

“ You play, of course, Miss Holmes?” 

“ Yes,” answered Christine. 

“Will you favor us?” 

“Laura, you forget that Miss Holmes has been 
travelling, and may be too weary for effurt of that 
kind,” said Rupert, gently. 

Christine rose, and stood beside his chair. 

“Do you like music, Mr. Courtney?” she asked. 

“Call me Rupert, if you please. Yes, I likeit. It 
gives me life.” 

She crossed the room, and seated herself at the 
piano. Her natural. gift was not small, and it had 
‘been cultivated to the utmost, and, after the first few 
initial chords, she always had full confidence in her 
powers. Strain after strain of melody—so wildly, 
weirdly sweet, it might have been born the other side 
the River of Death—floated through the lofty apart- 
ment, and then she sang some simple little ballad of 
love, and despair, and death—so witchingly sweet and 
sad that her auditors held their breaths with absolute 
pain. 

Almost before she bad finished, Laura Courtney 
laid a heavy hand on her shoulder, and her voice was 
hoarse, as she said: 

“ Sing something natural. That is too ghostly. It 
is enough to give one the horrors.” 

And Christine, seeing how pale and distressed Miss 
Courtney was looking, struck into a succession of gay 
waltzes and fantasies, until the sleepy canary, in the 
cage before the window, opened his eyes, and uttered 
a faint protest, as if fearful that bis laurels were being 
all spirited away while he slept. 

At ten, Miss Courtney rang for bed-candles, and 
Rupert’s own valet came in to take him to bed. 








Rose, the colored chambermaid, showed Christine 
to her room. She put the light down on the table, 
and stood a moment looking at the young lady in 
such a way that Christine said: 

“Well, my good girl, what is it?” 

‘* What makes you tink dere is anyting?” queried 
Rose. 

** Because your face tells secrets easily. You want 
to say something, and I am ready to hear it.” 
**Scuse me, ma’am,” said the girl, “ but I thought 
I should sleep better if I knowed whether as how 
young missus is afraid of ghosts.” 

Christine laughed. 

“No, Rose. Set your mind at rest on that matter. 
But why do you ask?” 

“’*Spect I hadn’t orter speak of it. ’Spect Miss 
Laura would be hopping if she knowed I tought of 
such a ting, but den poor darkeys like me can’t help 
dere toughts. Miss Laura she gib orders that none 
of us eber speak about it again so long as we lib! But 
dis is the bery room dat used to be Massa Thorn- 
cliffe’s before young massa got old enuff to hab a 
room ob his own, and den de old massa he takes de 
one jest beyond here, and gib dis to Massa Alston. 
And eber sense de deff of young massa dese rooms 
in dis yere part ob de house been locke: up, and Miss 
Laura she keeps de key. And dey do say dat dis 
part ob de house is haunted.” : 

Christine could not help experiencing a vague sen- 
sation of nameless terror, as the girl spoke, but she 
conquered it instantly. Her physical organization 
was sound, and her nerves were steady. 

“1am not afraid,” she said. “ You can be easy 
about me, Rose.” 

R se hurried away, and Christine closed the door 
behind her, locked it, undressed, put out the light, 
and went to bed. She lay awake a few moments, 
thinking over the strange romance of the house 
which sheltered her, and then fell asleep. 

The sun was shining brightly when she awoke, and 
just outside of her window an early robin was 
trolling his morning song. 





CHAPTER IV. 
SEARCHING FOR MYSTERIES. 


LAuRA COURTNEY and her brother were both in 
the breakfast-room, when Christine descended. Miss 
Courtney greeted her courteously; Rupert smiled 
and bowed. 

“ Did you sleep well?” asked Laura. 

“ Perfectly, thank you. The brown room must 
have something somnific in its atmosphere, since it 
has kept me asleep until after sunrise.” 

Rupert started nervously, and shot a quick glance 
at his sister. 

“Tue brown room!’ 
emphasis. 

It was not exactly a question, but Laura chose to 
regard it as such. 

** Yes, dear. I gave it to Miss Holmes, because it 
is so near mine, and because the view is so fine. Do 
you like it, Miss Holmes?” 

* It is charming!” 

Breakfast over, Christine requested to be told what 
was expected of her. She was anxious to begin 
work. 

“1 wish you to pass your time principally with my 
brother, Miss Holmes. His physician tells me that 
his reason—nay, his very life—depends on keeping 
his mind employed and cheerful. I depend upon you 
todo this. A terrible dispensation, of which I can- 
not speak, made him a tripple for life, and his mind 
suffers with his body. Also—and you will doubtless 
think it strange—he seems to draw something of his 
strength from those with whom he is constantly as- 
sociated, and I make no secret of the fact that, after 
seeing you, I selected you for this duty, mainly from 
the fact that I judged your physical condition perfect. 
You have none of those complaints and infirmities 
upon which so many young ladies now-a-days seem 
to pride themselves.” 

“God has given me good health, thus far, Miss 
Courtney.” 

“And you are not inclined to fits of low spirits?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“And you sleep well? A slight noise—that is, you 
are not easily kept awake?” 

“T believe not. But why do you make such an 
inquiry?” 

Miss Courtney laughed, but it sounded harsh and 
strained. 

** Your room is near mine, and I am in the habit of 
crying out in my sleep, sometimes,” she replied, 
“and I feared I might disturb you.” 

“You need have no apprehensions on that score. 
But your advertisement said sumething about a 
seamstress.” 

“Did it? I suppose, then, I inserted that clause 
that it might sound more like business. I did not 
wish to word my notice so strangely as to attract at- 
tention. Your services in that direction will not be 
required, asI have already an excellent person, in 
Mrs. Selwyn, who attends to everything of that kind. 
The time in which my brother does nut require your 
services, is at your own disposal. Go into his room 
now; I think he will like you to read to him. The 
third door on the left.” 

Christine tapped at the door indicated, and Ru- 
pert’s sweet voice bade her enter. Everything in 
the room was bright and cheerful. The furniture 
was light-colored; the curtains were rose-pink, and 
the shadows were all warm and rosy as the heart of 
acarnation. A few plants, in full flower, occupied a 


he sald, with peculiar 





stand by the south window. Blanco slept on the rug, 


and a gray and white kitten dozed in a little rose- 
wood box of writing materials, still hugging the tiny 
silver paper-weight which she had fallen asleep play- 
ing with. 

‘* Well,” said Christine, ‘please tell me how I 
shall entertain you.” 

“It is entertainment enough to me to look at you!” 
he said, with an enthusiasm that brought the color 
to her cheek; “but [ think I can enjoy that species 
of entertainment quite as well while listening to 
your voice. S», if you please, you may read to me.” 
' “And what shall I read?” 

“ This.” He touched a volume in green and gold. 
She took it up. “ Tennyson’s Locksley Hall.” 
Christine possessed that rarest of all accomplish- 
ments, in these days of flash and show—the art of 
reading well; and Rupert listened, entranced, until 
the last word of the poem fell from her lips, and she | 
closed the book. 

“Are you not weary?” he sail ‘“ How could J be 
80 thoughtless as to tax you so severely? But your 
reading is perfect, ami I could not bring myself to 
break the spell. G» out, now, and chase the butter- 
flies. I saw one just flitting past the window. They 
will soon be here in force, for to-morrow is the first 
day of April.” 

Christine went up to her room, and got her hat, 
and when she went down again, she found Blanco 
waiting to go with her. She spoke to him pleasantly, 
and he trotted along the damp ground by her side. 
She went down to the river first, and then up to the 
Rapids—the place where it was suppused Alston 
Thornecliffe had met his death. 4 
The river was swollen now by the melting of the 
snows and by the spring rains, and it dashed over 
the jagged rocks with a savage roar. Christine 
glanced down the fearful abyss with a shudder, and 
turned away. A path, but little trodden, led across 
the hill; she followed it, and came suddenly upon 
the enclosed space where slept the remains of, the 
dead and gone Thorneciiffes. 

The enclosure was large, for the family had been 
numerous in former days, and time had nearly effac- 
ed many of the inscriptions on the moss grown 
stones. 

The monument erected to Colonel Thorncliffe and 
his wife was fresh and white yet, but Christine turn- 
ed from it to the glittering shaft of marble at its 
right, where the turf had lardly united over the 
grave. She read the inscription aloud: 


“ALSTON THORNECLIFFE 
“ Died Jan. 17th. 18— 
“AGED 25.” 


And then followed a string of tombstone poetry, 
whieh is of the same style the world over, setting 
forth the virtues of the deceased, and exhorting all 
who read “ these lines” to emulate his merits. 

A single blue violet had struggled to life over the 
grave, nourished by the suns and rains, and Christine 
plucked this and put it in her pocket-book—unable 
to account fur the strange interest she took in all that 
pertained to the dead heir of Bellevue Terrace. 

Blanco was trying to draw her away from the spot, 
and after a while she obeyed, and followed the dog to 
the house. 

Rupert would not require her services again until 
evening; so she went up to her room, and, unpack- 
ing her trunk, began the arranging of her few pos- 
sessions. There were two closets in the chamber— 
one on the right and the other on the left of the fire- 
place. The one on the left was locked, but the one 
on the right was unfastened, and empty. 

Christine hung up her dresses on the hooks, and 
laid her bonnet and shawl on the shelf; then she fell 
to speculating as to why the other closet was locked. 
She took the key from the door of the one she had 
appropriated to her own use, and fitted it to the lock 
of the other. The door yielded, and, opening, dis- 
played to her view various articles of masculine ap- 
parel, and such odds and ends piled on the shelves as 
a young man of wealth, taste and leisure would be 
likely to accumulate. 

There were embroidered slippers, watch-cases, 
neck-ties, cigar-cases, elegantly-bound books, some 
specimens of shells and minerals, a folded fishing-rod, 
a pair of boxing-gloves, and various other articles 
usually found in a gentleman’s chamber closet. 
Among other things, there was a little package of 
photographs, held together by a blue silk elastic. 

Christine took it up, and carried it to the window— 
feeling a strong desire to look it over. She unloosed 
the elastic, and examined the faces one by one. They 
were strange to her, and all of them, with one or two 
exceptions, were photographs of young men. Per- 
haps they were Alston Thornecliffe’s college friends. 
The names were written on the backs of the cards, 
but they were as new to Christine as the faces. 

Presently she took up the last one. A singular 
thrill shot through her; she felt herself growing 
rooted to the spot by the strange fascination of the 
eyes which looked into hers. A closely-cut face, with 
dark-brown eyes, deep as wells in the woodland 
where the shadows are heaviest, a broad furehead, 
| framed in an abundance of curling chestnut hair, 
| and the full red lips, half hidden by the blonde mous- 
tache, seemed about to open and speak to her. 
| She knew, before she turned the card to look at its 
| back, what name she should see written there, and 
_ when she did look at the writing, she did not feel 

surprised to read the name—‘‘Alston Thornecliffe.” 

She gazed at it a long, long time, and finally put 
| the elastic around the other pictures, but not around 

this one. She laid her lips upon it, blushing rosily at 

the act, and then hid the beautiful shadow in her 
_ bosom. 





suishine was ground-mould now! 


Alas! the face from whence it was stolen by the 


Then she climbed on a chair, and essayed to reach 
the picture over the mantel. But she was not quite 
high enough. She dragged the table along, and, 
mounting on that, she managed to reach it. It was 
very heavy, and required all her strength to lift it 
from the hook, but she succeeded at last, and hung it 
up right-side out. Then she got down from the ta- 
ble, and locked at it. 

It was a painted head of Alston Thornecliffe—glow- 
ing, sentient, full of life and beauty. It was younger 
than the photograph—more expressive of careless 
ease und peace. 

Christine liked the face—the frank, honest eyes 
helped her in some vague, “wysterious way; and, 
never stopping to think whether Miss Courtney 
would be pleased or not, she allowed the portrait to 
hang as it was. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS PINCKNEY, 

AN officer in the American army during the war of 
the Revolution, was born at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, October 231 1750. 

The paternal ancestor of General Pinckney came 
from England, and settled in South Carolina, in 1692. 
His father was Chief Justice Charles Pinckney, who 
held his judicial position under the provincial gov- 
ernment. In 1753, he was taken to England by his 
father, with his brother, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, for the purpose of receiving their education. 
While engaged in his studies in London, the difficul- 
ties between England and America commenced. He 
at once abandoned all other pursuits, and devoted his 
whole atien‘ion to the acquisition of jmilitary know- 
ledge, by which he afterwards distinguished himself 
in the war of the Revolution. After nearly twenty 
years’ absence, be returned to his native land, full of 
the patriotism which urged on his fellow-countrymen. 

In 1775, he was appointed captain of a company, 
and the rudiments of discipline were first taught by 
him to the infantry raised by the province. He had 
the reputation of an able tactician, and a rigid disci- 
plinarian. Of his firmness and decision of character 
he gave abundance of proof during the war. 

In December, 1778, when General Benjamin Lin- 
coln took command of the Southern army, Major 
Pinckney was appointed one of bis aids. At the at- 
tack on the enemy’s works, at Stono Ferry, on the 
19th of June, 1779, Major Pinckney gained great ap- 
plause for his gallant conduct in the field, where the 
battalion to which he was attached charged two 
companies of the seventy-first British regiment, 
and so completely routed them, at the point of the 
bayonet, that only nine men were able to take shelter 
within their lines. At the siege of Savannah, on the 
9th of October, 1779, while superintending the con- 
struction of a redoubt, a shell from the enemy fell 
into the ditch and burst. Major Pinckney and Col- 
onel D'Oyley were blinded with dust and covered 
with dirt; but the major, without changing his posi- 
tion, or being in the least discompcsed, calmly ob- 
served, ‘“‘I think, DOyley, that must have been very 
near us;” and then continucd w press on the work 
with great animation. When the assault on the 
town was determined on, Major Pinckney Jed one of 
the assailing columns, but was repulsed. Great con- 
fusion among the soldiers ensued, and all, who could, 
pressed forward, to avoid the destructive tire that 
poured upon their rear. Majcr Pinckney hastened 
to the front of his soldiers, and commanded them to 
halt. ‘Success, my brave fellows,” he exclaimed, 
“though richly merited, has not crowned your exer- 
tions; yet do not disgrace yoursclves by precipitate 
flight, and, though repulsed, quit the field like scl- 
diers.”” Order was restored, and the regiment re- 
gained their encampment with deliberate steps. 

At the disastrous battle of Camden, on the 16th of 
August, 1780, Major Pinckney, acting as aide-de- 
camp to General Gates, had his leg shattered by a 
musket-ball, and fell into the handsof the enemy. 
When sufficiently recovered to be removed, he was 
sent as a prisoner of war to Philadelphia. 

In 1787, he was elected Governor of South Carolina, 
and was eminently successful in re-establishing the 
authority of the laws, which had been in a great 
measure dormant during the wr. 

In 1792, he was appointed by President Washing- 
ton, minister to England. In 179, he was appointed 
minister to Spain, and on the 20th of October, 1795, 
concluded a treaty with Spain respecting the 
boundary, and secured the free navigation of the 
Mississippi. In 1796, he was a “andidate, with John 
Adams, for president and vice-president of the Unit- 
ed States. John Adams received seventy-one elec- 
toral votes, and was elected by one vote. Thomas 
Jefferson received sixty-eight votes, and was elected 
vice-president. General Pinckney received fifty-nine. 

In 1800, he was elected to Congress, and, after the 
expiration of his term of service, retired to private 
life. At the commencement of the war of 1812, Pres- 
ident Madison appointed him to the command of the 
Southern army. It was under his command that the 
Indian war, in which General Andrew Jackson dis- 
tinguished himself, was undertaken, and successfully 
terminated. On the return of peace, he resigned bis 








commission. He died November 2d, 1828, in the 
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seventy-ninth year cf his age. 
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I. 
O beauteous, beauteous May! 
Your sktes and violets wear the same fair hue, 
Your presence feels like fragrant-dropping dew, 
We welcome you alway. 


II. 
O charming, charming May! 
Your airs are swect as Beauty's coy caress, 
And mild as Chastity’s own tenderness, 
From golden day to day. 


Ill. 
O winsome, winsome May! 
Your rains are short-lived as a maiden's tears, 
Who sheds in liquid gems her hopes and fears, 
Her feelings grave, or gay. 


IV. 
O blithesome, blithesome May! 
Your sunshine is as bright as mother’s smile, 
Guarding her cherished babe’s light slumbers while 
She croons a soothing lay. 


Vv. 
O gentle, gentle May! 
Your beauty stirs the soul thick-sown with care, 
And pierces to the depths where grim Despair 
Gloats o'er his helpless prey. 


VI. 

To haunts of want and sin, . 
Where friendless Poverty sits desolate, 
And nurses demons of revenge and hate; 

Where Labor's dreadful din 


Vil. 
Tortures the weary brain, 
And youthful hands, unused to heavy toil, 
And tender feet, from dawn to dusk that moil, 
Are racked with cruel pain; 


VIIL. 
To mouldy prison-cell, 
Where Crime and Innocence lay side by side,— 
The wan wife's curse, the white haired father's pride,— 
And only God can tell 


IX. 
Who is the guiltless one, 
Who the offending; to the gilded room, 
Where gaunt Disease lies, wrapped in splendid gloom, 
His life-race almost rua, 


Your blessed influence steals,— 
And lo! the hunted wretch forgets his woe, 
The bloodshot eyes with saving tears o'erflow; 
Halfmaddened Penury feels 


XI. 
The pitiless wolf, that tears 
Hourly at his poor vitals, hal f-appeased ; 
The prisoner's murderous blasphemy has ceased, 
And haggard Suffering wears, 


XIL. 
On pallid lip and brow, 
The peaceful look it wore in happier ycars, 
Nor ponders the dread mystery it wears 
With such deep shrinking now! 


XILl. 

O queen of shade and shine!’ 
Unseen by us, yet present every where; 
Worker of miracles on earth and air, 

For these dear gifts of thine; 


XIV. 
For balmy gales, that blow 
Health to the cheeks as waxen lilies pale; 
Strength to the weary hearts that faint and fail, 
To sluggish pulse and slow 


XV. 
New life, thy name we bless! 
And here, in reverent tone, on bended knee, 
Disciples, fond and faithful, unto thee 
Ourselves we do confess. 


LORD ULSWATEKR. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
LADY HARRIET CHANGES HER MIND. 


THE account which Chirper of the Life Guards 
had given of the breaking up of the festive assem- 
blage at St. Pagans had been in the main correct. 


A stormy scene had ensued on the discovery of Lord’ 


Ulswater at the feet of Flora Hastings—Flora Hast- 
ings, whom the polite world had long since regarded 
as the affianced wife of Fortunatus Morgan. It was 
one of those occasions on which the ice of social re- 
serve is cracked and flawed, if not broken; and cut- 
ting words were spoken, and anger, hate, and all un- 
charitableness lifted their ugly heads, and hissed. A 
dreadful affair! The guests at the St. Pagans’s pic- 
nic were well-bred personages, and not ill-natured 
beyond the average; nay, some of them were good- 
natured to a proverb, as was the case with Macdirk 
and Fitzgeorge, and some of the healthy young ladies 
from the west of England. But they had a horrid 
relish, one and all, for the excitement of a scene and 
a scandal, and tongues were let loose on every side to 
tell all that their owners had heard, seen, or suspect- 
ed for weeks past. 

The wrathful dismay of Mrs Hastings was quite 
legitimate, a natural consequence of her simple 
theory of the whole duty of woman. She considered 
herself as much bound to give ber daughter in mar- 





riage to the most eligible suitor, as Mr. Tappitt the 
auctioneer deems himself bound to knock down a lot 
to the highest bidder. The blessing of a bishop hav- 
ing been duly given, the book duly signed in the ves- 
try of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and the break- 
fast chronicled by the fushionable intelligencer, Mra. 
Hastings could have given her conscience a receipt in 
full of all demands. She would have turned her 
daughter out upon the great ocean of life, a finished 
article, a gilded galley fitted complete with sails of 
purple and gold, with oars and masts of the best 
quality, and a costly freight on board. If, after so 
brilliant a launch, the Flora Morgan had come to 
harm among the shoals and shallows of incompatibili- 
ty of temper, or even on the sharp-toothed reefs of 
the Divorce Court, no blame could justly lie at the 


.| door of the exemplary matron who had sent her 


forth, so well found in all stores, upon her perilous 
voyage. 

* You have a right to be angry with me, madam,” 
was Lord Ulswater’s only reply to the reproaches 
which Mrs. Hastings launched at him. To do the 
good woman justice, she honestly believed that she 
had. Every one else thought so. The pestilent 
heresy, that in a marriage, the bride and bridegroom 
are really the two persons most concerned, and 
whose likings and mislikings are of the most conse- 
quence, has never been seriously recognized by 
society. Toa lay of the experience and tact of Mrs. 
Hastings, self-government was as odious as it is toa 
bureaucratic minister of state. Everything for, and 
nothing by, our children, was a rule on which she 
acted with that undoubting directness of purpose to 
which none but women can attain. 

The Right Honorable Robert was more provoked 
than he had ever been, even in the days of conspiracy 
bills and defect ions from the treasury majority. He 
could not, he said, trust himself to speak to Lord 
Ulswater, and it was as well that he held to this re- 
solve, for bis growls as he drove home were couched 
in unparliamentary language. With all bis morose- 
ness, the old politician was too innately and habitu- 
ally a gentleman often to indulge in profane swear- 
ing. He must have been, on this occasion, very 
much vexed indeed. 

What awretched homeward drive it must have 
been for poor Flora, guarded, surrounded, huddled 
into a carriage, and borne oft very much as if she 
had been some faithless odalisque doomed to the 
sack and the sea. She was so bewildered, poor 
thing, by the shock and hurry, and by the whirlpool 
of agitation of which she formed the passive centre, 
that she could hardly tell what had happened. The 
whole affair was like one of those incoherent dramas 
that we witness during a nightmare. What had she 
done? Evidently, something very terrible. For 
why else was she—lately an idol and a model to all 
her young compani ldenly treated as a crimi- 
nal under arrest? The tragic face of Mrs. Hastings 
was alone sufficient to prove the fearful disgrace into 
which her daughter had fallen. 

Lord Ulswater had behaved well, under difficult 
circumstances, if it is just to say that any man de- 
serves praise for his coolness in confronting a storm 
that he himself has raised. He had shown very 
great anxiety to screen Flora from the wrath of her 
relatives—a good deal of regret for the breach of hos- 
pitality that seemed to be implied by this tumultuous 
termination to a happy evening, and, for the rest, 
the strength of a strong man who can afford not to 
answer fools according to their folly. He bore Wil- 
liam Morgan’s petulance as we endure the fury of a 
willful woman or a child. He gave back no hard 
words for the hard words that the jealous suitor 
flung in his teeth. His calmness almost maddened 
Morgan. Once the excited young man was really 
about to strike his rival across the face with the rid- 
ing-whip in his hand; but by great good luck, Gun- 
nesley Fitzgeorge was quick enough to wrest the 
whip away, and he and Lord Macdirk half dragged, 
half persuaded the new M. P. for Oakshire to leave 
the spot. 

Macdirk and Fitzgeorge always declared that they 
had never had so troublesome a task before. ‘ The 
little beggar ’—Gunnesley Fitzgeorge told the story 
thus—“ the little beggar was dreadfully bloodthirsty, 
wanted to do Ulswater a mischief, and kicked over 
the traces to any extent. We told him the other 
man was sure to give him any satisfaction he asked 
for, and we assured him it would all come right in 
the end about Miss Hastings, and that the whole 
business was due to a misunderstanding that would 
be explained presently, but that for the present he 
bad better be quiet. All our preaching,” continued 
Colonel Fitzgeorge, “‘ was thrown away on Fortuna- 
tus. I know two men, Lumley and Dallison, who 
were with him at Eton, and they never thought him 
very combative; but I it’s diff t whena 
poor wretch is driven wild with jealousy and disap- 
pointment. It was his crooked sister, poor thing, 
that got him away at last; and she begged us not to 
lose sight of him till he was cool again; and we went 
to the hotel, and a nice piece of work we had with 
Morgan. At last he gave up talking of the revenge 
he meant to have, and broke down, and began to cry 
—he did indeed. I quite pitied him. But we were 
afraid he would do himself some harm, so we got his 
man—a steady, good sort of servant that—I remem- 
ber him valet to Lord Lovelock, before he came to 
Morgan, and I think Morgan is half afraid of him—to 
hide his razors and gun-case. I believe he went to 
sleep at last. I know I didn’t.” 

There were people who asked whether this affair 
would not culminate in a duel, and whether, if Wil- 
liam Morgan chose to challenge Lord Ulswater, the 
latter would give him a meeting in France or else- 











where. But Fitzgeorge ridiculed the idea. ‘It isn’t 
that Ulswater would refuse,” he said; ‘the thing is 
that Morgan wont bring the business toa fight. As 
the French say, the night gives counsel, and every 
night that goes over Morgan’s head must bring its 
own share of prudent advice. What satisfaction is it 
to be shot as well as jilted? Carnac—his brother was 
alive then, and he was rather hard up—won a lot of 
our money once, at Windsor, pistol-shooting. He 
knocked the colored centre out of the ace of hearts 
time after time, double or quits, till there wasn’t a 
perfect pack left in barracks, or a man to bet against 
him. He can do all those tricks well.” 

Indeed, the opinion was tolerably unanimous 
against Morgan’s inviting Lord Ulswater to the 
wager of battle. But no skill with the pistol or the 
small-sword could avail against women’s tongues; 
and it is probable that John Carnac, with all his 
stoical demeanor, bled inwardly under the verbal 
stabs that he received. Ruth Morgan, stung by the 
sight of her brother’s pain, had said a word or two at 
parting that it was not over-pleasant to hear. Mra, 
Hastings had been bitter as the waters of Marah; 
and even Lady Harriet had proved exceedingly hard 
to be persuaded to view the matter in a proper 
light. 

The good old lady, indeed, was suffering for the 
sins of others, and had some reason to weep as she 
did, and to threaten to leave St. Pagans, as she did. 
The pleasant party, so rare an event at that desolate 
mansion on the cliff, had dissulved itself into its cou- 
stituents elements, not much more delightfully than 
did that festive assembly of Macbeth’s at which Ban- 
quo’s ghost intruded its gory phantasm. Lady Har- 
riet had had a good deal of trouble, had planned and 
worked, and played the courteous hostess to a knot 
of dandies, whom she suspected, albeit unjustly, of 
laughing at her when her venerable back was turned, 
and here was her reward! 

There had been an odious scene at her house; the 
country-side would ring with it. Her friend of thirty 
years’ standing—Mrs. Hastings—had gone away in 
anger, and that friendship was at an end. Her young 
favorite, Ruth Morgan, was gone too, grieving and 
indignaat. Shellton Manor, the only neighboring 
mansion with the inmates of which she had cared to 
keep up anything like an intimacy, must be shut 
against her. She felt as if she could never show her 
face again in Shellton watering-place, or at the 
country-houses round about, or anywhere but at 
church. She scarcely could brook to speak to her 
own servants; and as for going on with the duties of 
@ hostess, for the benefit of Chirper & Company, that 
was out of the question altogether. 

“John,” said the proud old lady, seeking her 
nephew in his study, where he had shut himself in 
as the abbey gates closed upon the last carriage, and 
where she found him, gloomy and thoughtful, resting 
his head upon his hand—“ John, I have come to give 
over my trust. St. Pagans is no longer a home for 
me. Whatever arrangements you may wish to make 
will not be thwarted by me, but henceforth your 
house cannot be under my care.” So far she had 
gone on in her old, stately way, with erect head, and 
icy formality of bearing; but all at once she broke 
down, sobbing piteously: ‘‘O John—O Ulswater— 
how could you do it? How could you have the 
heart, my boy, to put my gray hairs to shame, and 
rob me of my few friends?” And the hot tears drop- 
ped fast from her aged eyes, poor, good woman, whose 
pride and sternness were but a crust that early 
prejudice had formed around a naturally tender 
heart. 

Lord Ulswater ruse up atonce. “It gives me pain, 
aunt, to see you thus,” he said; “but if one of us 
two needs pity, Lady Harriet, it is myself. You lov- 
ed my mother very dearly, and my poor brother—I 
remember how you loved him. I looked on you as 
the one true frieud who would judge me leniently and 
justly, if all the world else were to be against me. 
And now you turn from me, and harden yourself 
against me in the hour of my greatest distress and 
anxiety. It is not just; it is not like you. ButI 
must bear it with the rest.” 

He said this all in a deep, low voice, that trembled 
a little, but had a sad music in its tones. He spoke 
and looked like a guod and generous man wrongfully 
accused; strong in the approval of his own heart, 
but hopeless of contending with circumstances; and 
then he sat himself down again, in the same dejected 
attitude as before, and was silent. 

“ But John—” the old lady spoke quite timidly, in 
a doubtful, hesitating way; she stood gazing at her 
nephew, and the shadow of many conflicting thoughts 
and emotions passed across her furrowed brow— 
“John, I did not mean—I thought that you—you 
may be sure that I should be the last person to desert 
you, nephew, if— But pray do speak. I want to 
explain.” 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance. 
John, Lord Ulswater, had the tact which seems rath- 
er an instinct than a result of experience, and with- 
out which, a diplomatist might pass half a century 
over Puffendorf and Grotius, and never be an inch 
the nearer to a true appreciation of his craft. This 
position of his was one trom which it was exceedingly 
difficult to escape without loss of credit and comfort, 


. and yet it behoved him, John Carnac, to emerge from 


it with dignity and profit; with drums beating, so to 
speak, and colors flying, and the spoils of victory. 
The line he had taken with Lady Harriet was assur- 
edly the right one. She had expected him to speak 
in another tone; to argue, to plead, to dispute; and if 
he had talked as weightily as Demosthenes himself, 
he would not have convinced her. No dialectic, how- 
ever cogent and clear, could have done that. 





But there is a method of confuting even a hurt and 
angry woman, and of this Lord Ulswater was master. 
The idea that she was really selfish while resenting 
the seltishness of others—that her righteous displeas- 
ure was cowardly desertion of her kith and kin, and 
that she ought to have considered her nephew’s feel- 
ings as well as her own, staggered her. Selfishness 
—naked, bare, undisguised selfishness—is very ugly 
in the eyes of women. When they act from mean 
motives, they at Jeast like to drape them, and to trick 
them out in becoming fashion, and to call them by 
pretty names. Family atfection stands sponsor to a 
number of grasping and narrow impulscs; religion 
to many more; and “ proper pride ” to the remainder. 
But the avowal of dull, sordid egotism is not often on 
their lips; and a gli ing perception that she had 
viewed this clandestine love-affair between Miss 
Hastings and Lord Ulswater too exclusively from the 
stand-point of the interests of Lady Harriet Ashe, 
force i itself upon that lady. 

Lady Harriet dried her eyes,and sat down in a chair 
near her nephew. After all, the sight of man’s sor- 
row seldom fails to move a woman, and the office of 
cons»ler suited the long-while mistress of St. Pagans 
better than that of denouncer. Lord Ulswater’s 
mod was hardly that which became a lately accept- 
ed lover. 

“You see,” he said, moodily, when the conversa- 
tion had assumed a tone of friendly confidence—* you 
see they will not let her break her word to him, 
if they can help it. They will torture her, poor 
thing, and crush her spirit, if they can. There are 
moral racks and spiritual thumbscrews—I know that 
well enough—and she is very gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered. I think 1 must have been mad to speak. I 
had better have flung myself over the cliff at once. 
And yet it is no sin to forget, for once, that money 
makes the man, and that Morgan was able to make 
better settlements than I.” 

He said this very bitterly and gloomily. He was 
not acting then. Men like John Carnac have this 
disadvantage, that neither they nor their enemies 
know precisely when they are sincere. They are like 
those card-players who supplement their luck with a 
little illicit skill, and who get credit for trickery even 
when they play honestly. But Lady Harriet did not 
suspecthim. She had done him—so she thought— 
an injustice already, and she was anxious to make 
reparation. 

“ Would you hold to your proposal, if you really 
made one?” asked the old gentlewoman, trying to 
assume her usual dry stateliness. 

Lord Ulswater laughed—a harsh little laugh it was, 
that grated on the ear. 

“You must have very much wronged Miss Hast- 
ings, aunt, and myself, too, in your thoughts, if you 
believed that I was merely amusing myself. I know 
very well that I had no right to ask her to be my 
wife—” 








“ No, Ulswater, you had not; being engaged to Mr. 
Morgan, as she was, you had no right to make love 
to her,” interrupted the old lady, very frankly ; “ but 
though you acted indiscreetly, at least you own it 
likea man. Perhaps Mr. Morgan will give up his 
claim. In my time, there would have been a duel; 
but fashions alter. If I could do anything—” 

“ You can,” said Lord Ulswater, lifting his head. 
“ No doubt Mrs. Hastings is very much piqued, but 
she is too wise, and—excuse me—too worldly to keep 
up her anger, when its results must be most injuri- 
ous to her daughter’s prospects. All I want is a fair 
field. Let Flora choose, without coercion, between 
Morgan and me, and I will abide by the decision. I 
want you to go as my envoy to Shellton Manor.” 

Lady Harriet did not consent at once. Ofcourse, 
at tirst, that she should pass the door of Mrs. Hast- 
ings’s house seemed impossible; but she ended by 
giving a conditional promise to go. It was nota 
pleasant errand, but she was brought to look upon it 
as a duty, and she pledged herself. 

* Above all, press for an interview—between Flora 
and myself, 1 mean; Mrs. Hastings can be present, 
if she wishes it,”—such were Lord Ulswater’s injunc- 
tions to his ambassadress—“ and try to see Flora her- 
self. I hear Chirper’s voice outside. We are forget- 
ting our guests—all my fault. I must not neglect 
the people I invited b I have behaved likea 
rash fool.” It is good policy, sometimes, for a sinner 
to be severe upon his own Peccadilloes, and to chide 
himeelf, as John Carnac well knew. 

Lady Harriet rose, and something of the pride of 
birth and station rose up within her, and made her 
back her nephew’s cause as her own. “ Not so very 
foolishly, either,” she said, in her grim way; “the 
Carnacs have married higher than in this case. Miss 
Hastings would hardly be disgraced by becoming 
Lady U!swater instead of Mrs. Morgan.” 

“True, aunt. She would be a peeress of England, 
after all—though a poor one—if that goes for any- 
thing, now-a-days,” said Lord Ulswater, as he open- 
ed the door of the room, and followed Lady Harriet 
toward the saloon, where the remaining guests at the 
abbey were collected. As he did so, there was a 
sparkle of triamph p dand irrepressible in 
his eyes, a smile of triumph on his lips, a glimpse of 
which might have given to Lady Harriet a new in- 
sight into the disposition of her brilliant kinsman. 
But she never turned her face towards him as they 
walked along the broad corridor, the pavement of 
which had been worn by the tread of monastic feet 
in the time past; and long before they had reached 
the drawing-room where such guests as were tosleep 
at the abbey awaited them, all trace of exultation 
had faded out of Lord Ulswater’s handsome face. He 
had made a move in the great game of life, and stood 
to win. 
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~T) Master West stared for a moment at th: 
if he were trying to recollect where he b. 
before. At his age, memory is short, and 

3 is an won of progress; yet as Loys smiled 
with a glad cry of recognition, darted ' 
throw bis little arms around her neck, “ 
dear Aunt Loys!” He knew her now, 
caught him to her heart, and kissed bin: 
again, he was all glowing and crimson wit 
A noble little man, youngest of ali the « 

















CHAPTER XXX. 


MASTER PAUL, 


Loys SARK, standing among the globes, a 
and specimens of prize penmanship, and ch 
cal charts, in Dr. Thomas Marsh's chamt: 
dience, confronted that great educator, for 
time, with alook of care and trouble. Shey | 
and her lips quivered, and there were ten 
eyes. ‘ You are tired, ma’am; oblige me 
a seat,” said the schoolmaster, waving hert 
chair; “it is very hot.” 

Loys thankfully took the proffered seat. 
not tired, and the heat of London could not 
sibly affect one who had so lately left the fler 
of Australia. But old memories had been 
awakened within her, and these, it seem 
power to blanch her red lips and dim the bri 
of her dark, flashing eyes, 

“It is very hot,” repeated the schoolmas' 
a pardonable pride in his mastery, not ov 
view House, but over the aspirate, a comn 


h attained by severe toil, and only preserved | 
sant watchfulness. The letter A was in: 
plague of his scholastic life, and it was on! 
stant practice that he had succeeded in con! | © 
rebel within bounds. It had not always b 
ful to exercise this care. In the licensed vi 
business, a h more or less matters little; but 
cipal of an educational establishment must ! | 
on such points, 

‘“* Mrs. Marsh,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ w: 
rejoiced to have welcomed to the Academy t 
or guardian of one of our young gentlen 
Mrs. Marsh, I regret to say, is at present « 
the change of air afforded by a marine bat! 
in a delightful part of the coast of Essex. | 
allow me, in her absence, to offer you, Mra. 
some refreshment?” 

But Loys declined any refreshment. She v 
ing, eager, but almost timid, for the light t: 
little foot that she well knew. Her thou; 
80 buay that she could bardly give appro) | 
swers to the fishing questions with which t) | 
pal of Belleview House plied her from tim : 
while Huggles was absent on bis errand. ‘) 
tiful, dark young woman, not quite ladyli! 
innately elegant, so demure, and still with 
stealthy fierceness lurking somewhere + 
corners of the brilliant eyes, and the ang! 
firm mouth, puzzled the self-made doct:: 
right to his doctorate was as good as that 0 
erend Titus Oates to his Salamanca degree 
used to hold converse with parents and g' 
the female sex; but neither poor Miss Ws | 
the daily governess, whose threadbare me: | 
carefully-mended gloves showed how pi: 
straitened the good, drudging creature war | 
for her little nephew’s schooling out .of b 


earnings, nor proud Mrs. Figgins, who ca: 
own carriage from Bucklersbury to see he: 


out. Was she respectable? Was she well 

her husband a merchant-captain, or a « 
colonial cattle-farmer? All he gleaned 
merely told him that Mr. Fletcher had + | 
nection with Australia, and also with +) | 
owed him nothing; the boy’s keep and tv 

" been paid for two quarters in advance, 

As for the doctor himself Loys read b 
plainly. He belonged to that interestin; 
speculation, and who set up @ school as t! 
open ashop. Knowing nothing, unless } 
dark secrets of his former trade, as to the 
ing of a peculiar pungency to Ok Tom, th: 
of Belleview House could teach nothing 
could, and did, hire ushers who were mo 


in the least resembled Loys. He could not 
instructors to whom an academy is a c 
ing” of beer, the “fining” of wines, and't! 
tent. His terms not being extravagantly 


was no natural antagonism between the « 
the young gentlemen and the master 
Wholesome beef and mutton, @ sufficie:, 
pudding, an abundance of thick bread « 
and no stinted supply of milk and table-be. 
be had at the Clapham school. The boy: 
starved; they were not ill-used; they wi 
something; they had the Sahara t» play 
walk on half-holidays, and ® month's v 
Christmas. There are worse schovuls than © 
House, after all. ‘ 

At last, Haggles came back, accompan 
pupil required—a very small pupil—a bi 
sturdy little boy, with clustering carls, 
eyes that looked wontleringly about, as 
the cause of their owner's having been in: 
unexpectedly into bis smart Sunday tun’ 
braid and silver buttons. A pretty child, 1 
merry, a8 @ child should be. 

“Here is our little friend, Master West © 
principal. 


studied at Belleview House, but #0 con 
high-spirited that he seemed older tha: 
baby he really was. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
MASTER PAUL. 


Loys SARK, standing among the globes, and books, 
and specimens of prize penmanship, and chronologi- 
cal charts, in Dr. Thomas Marsh’s chamber of au- 
dience, confronted that great educator, for the first 
time, with alook of care and trouble. She grew pale, 
and her lips quivered, and there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘You are tired, ma’am; oblige me by taking 
a seat,” said the schoolmaster, waving her to an arm- 
chair; ‘it is very hot.” 

Loys thankfully took the proffered seat. She was 
not tired, and the heat of London could not very sen- 
sibly affect one who had so lately left the fiery climate 
of Australia. But old memories had been suddenly 
awakened within her, and these, it seemed, had 
power to blanch her red lips and dim the brightness 
of her dark, flashing eyes. 

“It is very hot,” repeated the schoolmaster, with 


_@ pardonable pride in his mastery, not over Belle- 


view House, but over the aspirate, a command only 
attained by severe toil, and only preserved by inces- 
sant watchfulness. The letter h was indeed the 
plague of his scholastic life, and it was only by con- 
stant practice that he had succeeded in confining the 
rebel within bounds. It had not always been need- 
ful to exercise this care. In the licensed victualling 
business, a hk moreor less matters little; but the prin- 
cipal of an educational establishment must be precise 
on such points. 

‘¢ Mrs. Marsh,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ would have 
rejoiced to have welcomed to the Academy the parent 
or guardian of one of our young gentlemen. But 
Mrs. Marsh, I regret to say, is at present enjoying 
the change of air afforded by a marine bathing-place 
in a delightful part of the coast of Essex. Will you 
allow me, in her absence, to offer you, Mrs. Fletcher, 
some refreshment?” 

But Loys declined any refreshment. She was listen- 
ing, eager, but almost timid, for the light tread of a 
little foot that she well knew. Her thoughts were 
so busy that she could hardly give appropriate an- 
swers to the fishing questions with which the princi- 
pal of Belleview House plied her from time to time, 
while Huggles was absent on his errand. This beau- 
tifal, dark young woman, not quite ladylike, yet so 
innately elegant, so demure, and still with a sort of 
stealthy fierceness lurking somewhere about the 
corners of the brilliant eyes, and the angles of the 
firm mouth, puzzled the self-made doctor, whose 
right to his doctorate was as good as that of the Rev- 
erend Titus Oates to his Salamanca degree. He was 
used to hold converse with parents and guardians of 
the female sex; but neither poor Miss Walkinshaw, 
the daily governess, whose threadbare merinoes and 
carefully-mended gloves showed how pinched and 


that, quite forgetful of the schoolmaster’s presence. 
How was Jem? kind Uncle Jem? and had he made 
Paul the boat, with masts, and sails, and all, that he 
had promised to carve and rig for him? And there 
had been snow, real snow that lay on the ground, 
one day in March, soon after the little fellow’s ar- 
rival at the school, and snow was white, and melted 
when you put it before the fire, and it was jolly to 
make snowballs, only it was so odd—the first touch- 
ing the snow—because it made your fingers tingle so, 
you couldn’t think. And, only fancy! there were 
no black snakes in England. and no cockatoos, black 
or white, and the boys had never so much as heard 
ofa wallaby. And even old Diggs, the usher, a ven- 
erable man of nine-and-twenty, could not ride, and 
had never been on a horse in his life. Think of 
that! But school was jolly ; play was jolly. Most of 
the boys were bricks. Paul didn’t much like lessons, 
though. He had just been punished by old Diggs 
for teaching the boys to “cooey.” None of these be- 
nighted young beings knew how to ‘‘ cooey.” 

“And I insist, Master West, that you will not in 
future indulge yourself by repeating that—that bar- 
baric clamor!” said the doctor, pumpously, but not 
with much severity in his eye, as he turned it upon 
Paul. “Mr. Diggs did rightly to reprove you for 
shouting in such an unseemly fashion. The first time 
Mrs. Marsh heard it, she was shocked, really shocked, 
ma’am.” 

Paul put his thumb in his mouth, and looked du- 
biously at the doctor. Dvuctor Marsh glanced at 
Loys. 

**T will leave you to talk to our little friend, Mrs. 
Fletcher,” he said. ‘‘ I have duties, and important 
ones, to attend to. I presume your only object in 
calling was to see your nephew—no business arrange- 
ments, ahem?” 

No. Loys thanked him. There were none. So 
the doctor was as good as his word, and left her alone 
with the boy, with no fear lest any secrets of the 
prison-house should transpire. There was food 
enough at Belleview House, and beds enough, and 
no lack of yellow soap and rough towels; and the 
principal’s want of learning was not likely to be com- 
plained of by so tiny a pupil. 

“1 don’t see any resemblance,” Doctor Marsh ‘had 
grumbled to himself, as he walked away across the 
black and white flugstones of the hall. And indeed 
there was none between the blue-eyed, Saxon-look- 
ing boy, with fair hair, that every glancing sunbeam 
turned to gold, and the dark, Spanish-featured 
woman who called him nephew. Meanwhile, Paul 
went prattling on about the voyage, the school, and 
the wonders of the London suburbs, mixing up, in 
the oddest way, the goats and pigs on board ship, 
with the donkeys on Clapham Common, and inter- 

itting a description of the black cook of the vessel, 








straitened the good, drudging creature was, who paid 
for her little nephew’s schooling out of, her slender 
earnings, nor proud Mrs. Figgins, who came in her 
own carriage from Bucklersbury to see her own sons, 
in the least resembled Loys. He could not make her 
out, Was she respectable? Was she well off? Was 
her husband a merchant-captain, or a clerk, or a 
colonial cattle-farmer? All he gleaned from -her 
merely told him that Mr. Fletcher had some con- 
nection with Australia, and also with ships. She 
owed him nothing; the boy’s keep and tuition had 
been paid for two quarters in advance. 

As for the doctor himself Loys read him pretty 
plainly. He belonged to that interesting class of 
instructors to whom an jemy is a cial 
speculation, and who set up a school as they would 
open ashop. Knowing nothing, unless it were the 
dark secrets of his former trade, as to the “stretch- 
ing” of beer, the “ fining” of wines, andthe impart- 
ing of a peculiar pungency to Old Tom, the principal 
of Belleview House could teach nothing. But he 
could, and did, hire ushers who were more compe- 
tent. His terms not being extravagantly low, there 
was no natural antagonism between the appetites of 
the young gentlemen and the master’s pocket. 
Wholesome beef and mutton, a sufficiency of rice- 
pudding, an abundance of thick bread and butter, 
and no stinted supply of milk and table-beer, were to 
be had at the Clapham school. The boys were not 
starved; they were not ill-used; they were taught 
something; they had the Sahara to play in, and a 
walk on half-holidays, and a month’s vacation at 
Christmas. There are worse schouls than Belleview 
House, after all. 

At last, Huggles came back, accompanied by the 
pupil required—a very small pupil—a bright-faced, 
sturdy little boy, with clustering curls, and blue 
eyes that looked wonderingly about, as if to seek 
the cause of their owner’s having been inducted thus 
unexpectedly into his smart Sunday tunic, with its 
braid and silver buttons. A pretty child, frank, bold, 
merry, as a child should be. 

“Here is our little friend, Master West,” said the 
principal. 

Master West stared for a moment at the visitor, as 
if he were trying to recollect where he had seen her 
before. At his age, memory is short, and half a year 
is an son of progress; yet as Loys smiled, the child, 
with a glad cry of recognition, darted forward, to 
throw his little arms around her neck. ‘ Dear Loys. 
dear Aunt Loys!” He knew her now, and as she 
caught him to her heart, and kissed him again and 
again, he was all glowing and crimson with pleasure. 
A noble little man, youngest of all the alumni who 
studied at Belleview House, but so confident and 
high-spirited that he seemed older than the mere 
baby he really was. 

It was pretty to hear the innocent boy prattling to 
his dear old friend come back to him, of this and of 





his fiddle, earrings, and comical performances, to 
dilate on the brown wig, false teeth and spectacles of 
Old Fusby, the writing-master of Belleview House. 

“ Tomlinson’s papa came last Wednesday, to tetch 
him away,” said little Paul, at last; ‘‘ and Tomlinson 
is to go to a bigger school, where the boys wear 
square caps with tassels to them, and gowns, and 
surplices like clergymen, and have a chapel of their 
own, and are called collegers—so Tomlinson told us. 
Are you come to fetch me away, Aunt Loys?” 

“No, Paul, dear, not if you are happy here, and 
like being here,” said Loys, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on the child’s curls, as he stood at her knee. 

‘And, Aunt Loys, the boys asked me, when I first 
came, what my papa was; and 1 couldn’t tell them. 
And they laughed at me, and made game of me, till 
I gave French, junior—he’s nine months older than 
me—such a hit in the eye, and he began to cry, only 
think, like a great girl! But some of the big boys 
said my papa must have been a very bad man, or he 
never would have been transported to Botany Bay; 
and I didn’t like that.” 

** Your papa was never transported—your papa was 
@ gentleman—your poor papa is dead; but none of 
their fathers were his equals!” said Loys, impet- 
uously, and then bit her scarlet lip, as if angry with 
herself for speaking thus. 

It was strange, but had any very keen-sighted eye- 
witness been hidden behind the window-curtains of 
the room, that eye-witness would have seen reason 
to believe that Loys was afraid of the pretty boy that 
she had come to visit, at the school where she her- 
self had placed him. When he first came in, and, 
recognizing her, addressed her as bis aunt, a mo- 
mentary expression of relief had flitted across her 
face. Was it that she feared the possible return of 
other and older memories than those that had refer- 
ence to Australia and the voyage home? This might 
well be. The supposititious observer behind the 
window-curtains would also have remarked that 
there was something constrained and awkward even 
in Mrs. Sark’s manner of fondling the child, who, on 
his part, was affectionate enough and sweet-tem- 
pered enough to have won the liking of even a 
stranger by blood. It was odd, but so it was. Lwvys, 
bending over the boy, did certainly appear to be fond 
of him; but her attachment to him was, as it were, 
dashed by a curious sort of restraint, that seemed 
akin to actual fear. 

By this time, little Paul had run through the 
gamut of a junior school-boy’s revelations—had 
spoken of what he hated and what he liked; of les-, 
sons, play-ground sports, pudding, toffy, and fruit; 
of canes, black marks, and impositions; of holidays, 
ushers, sneaks, and good fellows—and for one word 
that Loys had uttered, he had said fifty. Suddenly 
he said: 

“Do you know, aunt, I had such a queer dream— 





three times over the same; and one of our boys, who 


is quite tall, and wears high collars. and knows 
Greek, says dreams you have three times come true 
—such a queer dream, aunt, and it was about you.” 
“ About me, Paul?” said Loys, smiling. But the 
color went from her cheek as she said it. 

The boy went on. ‘ Yes, and it wasn’t about Aus- 
tralia, or our house at Perth, or the Bush, or the 
ship, or anything. 1 dreamed I was ever 80 little, 
much younger than I am now, and I was in bed—a 
great big bed, finer than the doctor’s in the beet bed- 
room, and with gold things upon it—and in a great 
room, very fine, and you were sitting at a table, 
reading a book, I think, and there was a gentleman 
in black came in, and—I must have been ill, I think, | 
for there were bottles and glasses of medicine, and— 
You are ill, now, aunt!” 

For Loys was very white, and her great black eyes 
seemed to dilate, as her blooming face suddenly grew 
pinched and wan. The shadow of a great horror was 
upon her. Her own quick, passionate nature, imag- 
inative to a fault, vibrated at the sound of the child’s 
fresh young voice, as a harp rings responsive to a 
touch. 

“T am not ill,” she said, grasping the boy’s shoul- 
der hard. ‘‘Go on—you torture me—go on!” 

But Paul looked gt her with surprize, then with 
the half-perplexed, half-angry sorrow of childhood; 
and presently he began to whimper. 

“ You hurt me,” he said, *‘ Aunt Loys! It is spite- 
ful to pinch meso. Idon’tlove— Oyes,Ido! O 
yes, Ido!” And the brave little Blue Eyes squeezed 
himself close to Loys Sark, and kissed her in honest 
gratitude for old treats, old kind , old indul 
in far-off Australia, not yet faded away trom a child’s 
memory. 

Loys for a moment took the little boy to her breast, 
and gave him back his kisses as if she had been his 
own mother. Then she rose. ‘‘I must go, now, 
dear,” she said. And she added that she would soon 
come again, and she gave him money, whereof any, 
the smallest school-boy, knows the value, as a medi- 
um of exchange for oranges and almond-rock. But 
all she did and all she said, after that one warm hug 
of real hearty tenderness, had an artificial sort of 
restraint about it. She got away from the boy, 
somehow, and, leaving the room, found Huggles 
lurking in the hall, and propitiated that weak-whis- 
kered youth with halfa crown. 

‘No, thank you; I do not want to see the doctor 
again,” she said. And he bowed, as he let her outof 
the house. 

Loys, once clear of Belleview House, walked rapidly 
down the hill. 

“Tll-got gains never prosper,” she murmured, as 
she went; “and his money—could a blessing go with 
it!” And as she spoke, she set her strong, white 
teeth, and all the beauty vanished out of her face, 
and only the fierceness remained. But a woman of 
her type, and at her age, has the strength of habit- 
ual self-command, and she disciplined her features 
back again to their usual composure, long before she 
had passed the blank brick walls and the hawthorn 
hedges, and was once more in the long stretch of 
white road, where the last water-cart for that day 
was leaving behind it a broad track of wet, shining 
like the trail of a serpent, in the drooping sunlight. 

There was a cab, a batt » mud-b ttered old 
four-wheeler, one of those veteran cabs that hang 
about the Haymarket at unholy hours, or that prowl 
wherever solvent night-birds abound, which stood in 
front of a beer-shop, at the foot of the hill. Loys 
hailed this cab, but the driver, a grog-blossomed old 
charioteer, true descendant of the jarvies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, shook his 
head in negation. 

“I’m about going home, miss,” he said. And Loys 
passed on, and thought no more of him. 

It was a hot afternoon, and a slack time for trade, 
and she walked for several minutes without seeing 
any species of hack-carriage or public conveyance. 
At last, an omnibus, bound for London proper, came 
rolling sleepily along; there was room enough, and 
to spare. Loys lifted her hand, and the omnibus 
stopped, received her as an addition to its half-dozen 
passengers, and continued its course. 

Loys, a8 she took her seat, noticed, with an indif- 
ferent eye, that the battered cab was coming creep- 
ing along at the side of the road, and very near. Bu 
her own thoughts sufficed to keep her from paying 
any great attention to the trifling events around her, 
and she soon forgot cab and driver, and scarcely 
knew when the suburban road had been exchanged 
for the crowded London streets, and Charring Cross 
was gained, and it was time to alight and to traverse 
the homeward route on foot. 

Back to Cecil street she went, and at the corner of 
Cecil street, the same battered old cab, with the 
same grog-blossomed driver, drew up, and the ugly 
head of Mr. Stephen Marsh, M.R.C.S., peered forth 
from one of the windows, and watched her as she 
went, and marked the number of the house into 
which she entered. 

“There’s what I promised you, cabby,” said the 
Shellton surgeon, with a triumphant leer. ‘‘ You 
did the thing well—very neatly indeed.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 











A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 
‘*T say, Sambo, was you ever intoxicated?” 
“No, Julius, nebber. Was you?” 
“‘ Well I was, Sambo.” 
“ Didn’t it make you feel good, Julius?” 
“Yah, yah! But, Ogolly! next mornin’ I thought 
my head was a wood-shed, an’ all de niggers in 





Christendom wer splitting wood in it.” 





MASONIC HOSPITALITY. 

The dedication of the new hall on the 24th of June 
suggests that something be done on ciie part of in- 
dividuals to demonstrate the hospitality of the Order. 
There will be hosts of strangers here unprovided for, 
and a probability that hotel accommodations will be 
entirely inadequate to the need of the occasion. 
Provision should be made for such, and individuals 
with room to spare should do all in their power to 
meet such want. Committees should be appointed 
in all our local Lodges to make such arrangements as 
may be necessary in the premises, an‘! each one’s 
ability and willingness canvassed with reference to 
doing for the stranger that is within our gates. 
There should be a disposition felt te sxemplify Ma- 
sonic hospitality, and we feel that its bare mention 
will excite attention towards the subject. This hos- 
pitality have visiting brethren from our own Lodges 
felt when abroad; where open hearts and open doors 
made them welcome, leaving them to forget they were 
strangers amid the general hospitality that was made 
to surround them. It is the tendency of big cities to 
make their denizens selfish and exclusive; there is 
not ordinarily that outflow, at sigit, of the milk of 
human kindness which is extended in smaller places ; 
with limited room for doing is apt to come limited 
di ition to do; therefi it is wellto be on the 
watch lest this hospitable feeling die out of us, and 
we forget the duty due the stranger. ‘There will, ve 
opine, be abundant room for the exercise of the qual- 
ity, which sets more gracefully upon one than any 
virtue named in the calander of excellenciesr, The 
example is set by other associations. A religious 
convention is distributed very liberally round among 
the brethren, and at the spring anniversaries hospital- 
ity is the cardinal virtue of Boston and vicinity. 
The Odd Fellows are likewise famous for looking 
after their own. So Masons should see to it that they 
are not found wanting, in this particular. 








A Masonic HALL AMONG THE RocKy Movun- 
TAINS.—It is proposed by the Freemasons of Monta- 
na to erect a grand masonic temple in that territ.ry 
among the Rocky Mountains. The Montana Post 
says that the ground has been purchased and several 
thousand dollars have been subscribed, and the mon- 
ey thus collected was obtained almost without an 
effort. Masonry does not always follow in the foot- 
steps of civilization. Sometimes it leads. It plants 
its banners in the midst of savages, exerts a percep- 
tible influence on them, and has been the means of 
saving hundreds of lives when all other influences 
have failed. 


“THE TWENTY-FIVE CENT TAX.” 
To the Editor of the Flag of our Union: 

It is ordered, that every non-aftiliated Mason re- 
siding in the State of Massachusetts shall pay the 
sum of twenty-five cents at each visit he may make 
toa Lodge. There is norestriction here, and he may 
visit perhaps a dozen Lodges in the course of the 
Masonic year, and his payments to the Grand Lodge 
may be four or five dollars. The brother may have 
demitted from a Lodge in another State and taken 
up his residence here; is he to b2 compelled to pay 
twenty-five cents each time he may visit a Lodge, 
when he may be intending to b attached to 
some Lodge, and wishes to visit several befure he 
may make up his mind to which he will send his 
propgsition? Or, he may have aiready sent in his 
proposition to a Lodge, a committee has been ap- 
pointed upon the application, the <pplication must 
lay over the usual time of one month ; 3 at the end of 
the time the committee are not all of them present 
to report; further time has tu be given; or perhaps 
they have not received an answer, if they have writ- 
ten to the Lodge from which the brother has demit- 
ted; thus one thing or another may delay his admis- 
sion fur months, and over which he has no control 
whatever. Is he to be debarred trom visiting Lodges in 
the meantime, if he does not comply with the order of 
the Grand Lodge to pay twenty-tive cents each visit? 

No one who has made himself even partially ac- 











‘quainted with Masonic law and usage will deny that 


any brother hasa right to withdraw from a Lodge 
whenever he pleases, provided his dues are paid, ai d 
he is not in any way iudebted to the Lodge upon its 
books. If, then, he has this right, cam he be taxed 
for it? The right is conceded, and then he must 
pay a penalty fur the use of it. What kind of legis- 
lation isthis? The object of Masonry is not to extort 








money from its bers; this is entirely trary to 
its principles or teachings. Our RB ing Grand 


Secretary has given the vpinion that a Grand Lodg» 
cannot tax non-affiliated brethren for any purpose 
whatever, and that such an act would be neither 
legal, politic nor just. 

There are many of our Lodges that will not admit 
a brother to bership, b e@ they have already 
the number which their by-laws limit them to; these 
by-laws are approved by the Grand Lodge before 
they can be operative. And suppose all of them (for 
they have the same right) should ts limit their 
membership, what then becomes of the non-affiliated 
brother? Must he be taxed to pay any and all expenses 
which the brethren may have run into, and in which 
he has had no voice nor vote? We hope not, for the 








future welfare of our institution. Ionic. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE IRISH GIRL. 


nee ee 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O, hast thou strayed, with exiled feet, 
From lovely Shannon's border sweet ? 
Or did thy bright eyes steal their hue 
From dear Killarney’s waters blue? 


They call thee Irish—deem that shame 
And sin are blended with the name; 
Let malice pass—it hath not stole 

Thy beauty or thy gush of soul. 


I weep thy country's later griefs, 
Yet seem to see her ancient chiefs: 
See, ere her sun of glory set, 

Her bards and kings in Tara met. 


See many a warrior's knightly brow, 
And many a maiden fair as thou; 
For then thy land was proudly free, 
The emerald island of the sea. 


In thy pure veins and cheek of rose 
Perhaps the blood of Brian flows; 
Perhaps thy being hath its springs 

In founts that nursed a hundred kings! 


They call thee Irish—let thy pride 

Thank the base hearts that would deride; 
The while they link thee with a name 

As fresh as morn, as old as fame! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY GORDON F. HAYES. 





Ir was in the latter part of spring, many years ago, 
that I was travelling with my friend, Gustavus Cur- 
tin, in the environs of the city of Florence. We were 
both light-hearted and gay, and of the age to feel 
keenly the charm of the beautiful scene around us; 
while the magic influence of the season itself, a south- 
ern spring, breathing into the depths of our hearts, 
as yet untouched by sorrow or care, seemed to bid us 
exult in the consciousness of our existence in so beau- 
tiful a world, and render thanks to the beneficent 
Being who had created it. 

It was towards dusk as we sauntered along, that 
suddenly a sweet sound struck upon our ears and we 
paused to listen. It was the Angelus bells chiming 
the Ave Maria. In an instant, a saddened and sub- 
dued feeling seemed to steal over us; our voices, 
which a moment before were loud in discussing a 
knotty question, sank to whispers and finally to 
silence. 

I, being a Catholic, dropped upon my knees, while 
my companion remained standing with head uncov- 
ered, as those soft chimes pealing from the turret ofa 
convent near by, breathed out, swelled in volume, 
and finally seemed to float away in floods of melody, 
gradually growing fainter and -fainter, until they 
dissolved into silence, seeming, however, to have still 
left the air all tremulous with music. My compan- 
ion addressed me as I arose from my kneeling pos- 
ture: 

“ Henry, I never listened to anything before which 
inspired in me such emotions of sadness and solemnity 
as those bells, and yet they also produced astrangely 
soothing effect upon me.” 

As Gustavus finished his remark, he looked towards 
me as if waiting sume response upon my part; but 
my heart was full of a language which, if uttered by 
the lips, would have been unintelligible to him. We 
had been educated in different creeds, and “ his 
thoughts were not my thoughts;” so, assuming a 
cheerful emile, I said: 

“We must quicken our steps if we wish to repose 
upon a comfortable couch to-night; unless we obtain 
permission to rest in that convent; for I see no sign of 
any other habitation near.” 

He placed his arm in mine and we both proceeded 
rapidly past the convent, and in the direction of 
Florence. 

The twilight was deepening into evening; the stars 
were beginning to peep out, here and there, in the 
blue ether—gradually becoming brighter as the heav- 
ens grew darker and deeper, and night seemed to be 
approaching more rapidly than is usual in southern 
latitudes. 

Still we kept on our course and were beginning to 
grow impatient, for no sign of a human dwelling 
could we see. At length, an idea flashed into my 
head, filling me with vague alarm, and I exclaimed: 

* Gustavus, I believe we have taken the wrong 
route, and instead of proceeding towards Florence, 
we have been, for the last couple of hours, going 
deeper and deeper into the depths of some wild for- 
est or mountain region, and, do you not see we are 
surrounded by crags and precipices?” 

Gustavus looked blank, then answered: 

“TIT believe you -are right. If we had pursued 
the right course to Florence, we should be already 
there; but we must not endeavor to rectify our mis- 
take by returning, as midnight will be upon us 
erelong. Let us proceed and take the first conven- 
ient shelter.” 

I hesitated. A foreboding of evil had suddenly 
entered my mind, and, for a moment, I was very 
averse to do as my friend desired; but, as he again 
spoke and urged me to proceed, I endeavored to throw 
off the feeling, and replied: 

“Very well, but our chances for a night’s repose 
are, I fear, very slight.” 

Fatigued and fovt-sore, we toiled on, the road be- 
coming more and more tortuous and the silence more 
profound. We passed dark breaks in the road, open- 








ing into forests still darker and seeming to our anx- 
ious eyes almost limitless; came across ugly preci- 
pices and black chasms, and at last, perceived a faint, 
flickering light in the distance. 

This revived our courage and we endeavored to 
walk at a brisker pace, Gustavus exclaiming: 

“What if, after all, it be only a will-o’-the-wisp, 
beckoning us on in the darkness, to vanish when we 
think we have almost reached it?” 

* Perhaps it would be better for us if it proved so,” 
said I, the ominous feeling again stealing over me 
and causing me to falter somewhat in my steps. 

“* Why, what has possessed you, Henry?” exclaimed 
my companion. “I thought some time ago, you ap- 
peared to have something disagreeable on your mind, 
but concluded I was mistaken, as your manner soon 
changed. Are you apprehensive of danger?” 

“The fact is, Gustavus, I am. I cannot explain 
why. It may be that fatigue renders me néfvous. 
But you know it wouldn’t be pleasant to meet with 
a horde of banditti, and this lonely and desolate spot 
surrounded by mountains, seems a fit haunt for such 
desperadoes.” 

“O, that is all nonsense,” cried he. “I put no 
faith in the romanti¢ stories concerning banditti 
which we read with such avidity in our childhood, 
and I am really astonished that a man of such supe- 
rior sense as yourself should allow such fancies to 
delude you. But you are weary, which accounts for 
it. Let us hasten forward and see if we can be admit- 
ted where the light shines so hospitably out upon the 


‘| darkness.” 


“ Hospitably! do you call that feeble, fluttering 
spark a welcoming light? It appears to me more 
like a signal to guide the rutfians, who otherwise 
might, peradventure, lose their way in this cursed 
forest.” 

A light laugh from my companion being the only 
reply he deigned to give me, I determined to keep my 
fears, for the nonce, to myself; indeed, they were be- 
ginning to dissipate under the influence of his gay 
manner and ridicule. 

As we neared the light, we perceived that it shone 
from the window of a le dwelling situated at 
a short distance from the high-road, and presenting 
anything but a cheering aspect. 

We went up to the door and knocked, when a 
harsh, shrill voice within called out in wretched 
Italian, ‘* Who are you?” 

“ Travellers who seek a night’s lodging.” 

We then heard alow whi-pering, when the voice 
again screamed: 

‘* We have noaccommodations for travellers. 
many are you?” 

Our answer seemed to satisfy those within, for, 
after another hurried consultation, the miserable door 
swung open with a harsh, grating noise, resembling 
strangely the voice of our interlocutor, and we 
were invited, in somewhat more mollified tones, to 
enter. 

We did so and found ourselves in a squalid, filthy 
room, the floor of which, as we trod upon it, creaked 
and groaned dismally. A disagreeable, damp smell 
pervaded it, and I shuddered as I looked around and 
my feeling of dread returned upon me. 

The room had been designed for a kitchen, but 
was evidently used for other purposes besides, for a 
bed of hay occupied one corner of the room. There 
was a low table with three legs, the fourth being 
substituted by some kind of a wooden prop; one or 
two rickety chairs, and a fireplace in one side of the 
room. : 

From the rafters, which were begrimmed with dirt 
and seemed almost ready to break, was pended 
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is evidently enlisted in our favor. 
she endeavoring to tell us?” 

The man’s face was turned away from us. He was 
standing at the window looking out into the darkness, 
It had commenced to storm; the rain poured in tor- 
rents, and we could hear the wind moaning in the 
gloomy forest and all around the desolate house. 

She was throwing fagots into the fireplace, and as 
they caught the flame and sent dense clouds of smoke 
out into the room, she made a sign to us which we 
could not interpret. Then, as the old man moved 
uneasily at the window, her face resumed its former 
severe expression. 

Very soon the repast was ready; but as we were 
invited to partake of it, a noise as of some one trying 
to enter the honse attracted our attention, and im- 
mediately leaving his position at the window, the 
dread subject of our thoughts went out and closed 
the door. In an instant the woman was at our side, 
and, all agitation, whispered: 

‘“« Throw the contents of your mugs under the table; 
the wine is drugged; the floor is rotten and will soak 
it up. Do not lie down to rest—be prepared—” 

The door opened noiselessly and the man, with a 
triumphant evil light in his eye, entered, accompa- 
nied by another one, younger, very strong and robust, 
who, with much unconcern, threw himself down 
upon some hay by the fire. Our host invited him to 
partake of our meal, but he declined. 

Then turning towards us, the old reprobate said, 
with a repulsive and abject smirk and an attempt to 
appear very gracious: 

“Another traveller who was overtaken by the 
storm, begs the favor of our hospitality to-night. We 
are very poor, yet do not grudge to divide the little 
that we possess with those who may chance under 
our humble roof.” 

Then drawing his greasy coatsJeeve across his eyes 
as if wiping away the moisture, caused by excess of 
feeling, he continued: 

“* How do you like the wine, gentlemen? It is very 
superior, I assure you.” 

“Very superior, indeed,” exclaimed Gustavus, 
holding up his mug, then drinking its contents quick- 
ly. The woman had re-filled our glasses with water 
on our emptying them before the entrance of the 
two men. 

Having finished our meal for which we had but 
little appetite, every morsel seeming almost to choke 
us, we arose and approached the fireplace. 

Our host, with an affectation of great humility, 
jumped up and placed our chair close tu the fire; but 
Il immediately removed mine some distance from it, 
pleading that I was very warm, but in reality, fearing 
to sit in front of him. 

I had resolved that if I were to suffer death from 
his hands, I should not be taken unawares, nor meet 
his attack without a hard struggle. 

Gustavus also drew bis chair back, remarking in a 
careless tone as he did so: 

“ Your wine must be very old, I think; it begins to 
assert dominion over me. What say you, Henry, to 
our retiring to rest? You know we must be up and 
away early in the morning.” 

“T have no objection, certainly,” answered I in the 
same tone, “ that is if our kind host here will tell us 
where we are to sleep.” 

“O certainly, gentlemen, certainly. If you will 
wait a few moments longer until my wife can prepare 
a bed for you, your wish shall be gratified.” 

“Marianna,” he exclaimed, “arrange the room 
above for these gentlemen, and do it as quickly as 
possible, for they require a good long sleep before re- 
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by a cord a large iron lamp, emitting the miserable 
light that had guided us to the place. 

‘These things, which I noticed almost as soon as I 
entered the room, were certainly not conducive to 
allaying my alarm; and with this thought, I turned 
towards Gustavus to see if his countenance betrayed 
any symptoms of fear. 

I was not prepared for the change that had come 
over him; the color had deserted his cheeks, and his 
eyes, with a strange light in them, were fixed intently 
upon some object. 

Mine followed them, and then, for the first time, I 
beheld a woman standing near the table and appar- 
ently busying herself with something uponit. Her 
age appeared to be thirty-five or thereabouts; in fig- 
ure she was straight and angular; ber features were 
high and severe; yet I imagined when her gaze fell 
upon us, her eyes had a pitying and even warning 
expression. This was but momentary, however, for 
the disagreeable voice we had already heard called 
to her, and she instantly turned to obey the summons, 

Immediately, Gustavus, in a low tone, said: 

“We are in danger; the woman warned me bya 
glance of her eye.” Then, in Italian, as the other 
person approached. ‘ Yes, we are very fortunate in 
securing a night’s lodging.” 

The person who now engaged our attention was a 
little slim, dark-featured old man with a treacherous 
mouth and glistening, sinister eyes. 

* Gentlemen, would you like some refreshments be- 
fore retiring to rest?” 

This was spoken with a cringing air and in the very 
poorest Italian. 

‘Thank you, we will accept your offer, as we have 
walked far and are very hungry,” said I, perceiving 
that Gustavus had not yet recovered sufficiently to 
speak. 

Then as the old man approached the woman and 
ordered her to prepare some food for us, I whispered 
to Gustavus: 

“Strive to recover yourself, or we are lost. We 
must not pretend to suspect anything. The woman 


com ing their journey.” 

At these words, I detected an exp of irony 
on the face of the new-comer who now addressed us 
for the first time: 

“Yes, gentlemen, I think a long sleep will quite 
refresh you after your travel. But I suppose Jam to 
remain on this hay all night. My poor dress does not 
entitle me to a comfortable bed. O no, Jam nota 
gentleman.” 

My suspicions now rose to an alarming extent. I 
saw, in an instant, we had a double danger to contend 

gainst. This looking, muscular fellow was 
the old man’s accomplice, and his growling remark 
was but a dodge to mislead us. I felt convinced of 
it, for his manner and words were too forced and un-- 
reasonable to be true. . 

The old man made answer in a surly tone: 

“You can have that bed of hay in the corner, and 
be very thankful besides, to get it.” 

Then perceiving that his wife had not stirred from 
her seat on the bed, he exclaimed, in amazement and 
with an angry scowl: 

* Marianna, are you deaf, or do you mean to dis- 
obey me?” 

She arose, and remarking sullenly something to the 
effect that strangers were very troublesome, lighted a 
candle and slowly left the room. 

I watched the pair as stealthily as possible to avoid 
detection, and became certain that my fears had good 
foundation. More‘than once I observed meaning 
glances between them, and despair seized strongly 
uron my heart when I perceived the huge, brawny 
one making a movement to rise. 

He jumped up, stretched his arms, yawned loudly, 
and after standing, for a moment, in front of the fire- 
place, walked heavily to the bed assigned him, and, 
in a short time was breathing heavily, and, I im- 
agined, feigning to sleep. 

Presently the woman appeared at the door and 
beckoned to us. 

We rose from our chairs, and bidding the old man 
good-night, prepared to attend to thesummons, when 











he arrested us, saying: 


I not performed imperfectly many duties uudertaken 





“At what hour, gentlemen, do you wish to rise?” 

“At half past four.” 

“Very good—I wish you a refreshing sleep and 
pleasant dreams. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

The old hypocrite extended his hand, which we 
were obliged to take and press cordially, although it 
sent a shiver through both of us. 

The woman preceded us up a ladder and through 
an opening into a loft. There had evidently been, at 
some furmer time, a trap door over this strange 
entrance. 

Then pointing to the further corner, she said 
aloud: 

“ There, gentlemen, is your bed,” adding hurriedly, 
and in a tone so low that it was with difficulty we 
heard her: 

“The two wretches down stairs will attempt to 
murder you to-night. Resist bravely. Here is an 
old knife, and in that corner of the room you will 
find a heavy iron candle-stick. Strike them down as 
their heads appear at the opening. They will not 
make the attempt until midnight.” 

**Marianna, Marianna,” called the harsh voice, 
and before we could recover to thank her, she was at 
the foot of the ladder. 

“O Henry,” cried Gustavus, “ if I had not ridiculed 
your suspicions! Can you forgive me?” 

“Certainly,-my dear fellow, with all my heart. 
But we must be cautious, Pull off your: boots and 
throw them heavily upon the floor. It will delude 
them, as they will judge that we are preparing for 
rest. Now lie down upon the bed and rise again. 
That is right.” 

I knew that his throwing himself upon the bed 
would cause it to creak and likewise shake the crazy 
old floor, intimating to those below that one of us had 
lain down; and that his rising again would produce 
the same noise, thus giving the idea that the other 
also had sought repose. 

Then as he approached noiselessly the spot where 
I had stationed myself, which was behind some truss- 
es of hay, I revealed to him my proposed plan of 
operations, which was to wait patiently until both 
the ruffians had entered the room and proceeded in 
the direction of the bed; then, as their faces would 
be turned from us, to spring upon them. 

I suggested that I, being the larger and stronger, 
should attack the younger man, as he might prove 
too powerful an adversary for Gustavus. 

We then crouched down behind the hay, straining 
our ears to catch any movement that might take 
place below, but for a while all was as silent as the 
grave; then I heard the old man whispering: 

“ Marianna, do you think the drug has had time to 
take effect?” 

“ What does a woman like her know about drugs?” 
growled a rough voice which we easily recognized. 
*T should think, father, you would have more sense 
than to appeal to her judgment.” 

“ But, Giovanni,” interrupted the old sinner, ‘‘ you 
made a mistake once, you remember.” 

“ Well, if I did, you needn’t taunt me with it. 
However, ‘ it is useless to cry over spilt milk.’ ” 

“TI think the drug must have taken effect long 
aga,” essayed Marianna. 

“You just shut up, or I'll silence you,” fiercely 
muttered the son. “I tell you, father, you must 
wait another hour. In the meantime, Iam going to 
sleep.” ; 

The conversation ceased, and a few minutes later 
we heard the younger ruffian breathing heavily in 
his sleep. 


more so. As for myself, the mental torture that I 
suffered was extreme. It seemed so hard to die, 
leaving kindred and friends, and surrendering all the 
glorious hopes that until now had rendered my path- 
way so bright and joyous. My thoughts wandered to 
the dear ones at home—tar away in the pretty New 
England village where my eyes had first opened to 
the light of affectionate friends—those eyes that till 
now had never shed a tear that had not been chased 
away by loving kisses, or by loving terms of endear- 
ment or reproof. Now the tears fell fast, not caused 
by bodily fear, but the sudden blasting of all my high 
ambition, the rude separation from my parents and 
sister, and the uncertainty of the hereafter. The 
last made me feel’ most keenly. Had I not left un- 
done many things that were required of me, and had 


by me? 

Isank upon my knees and prayed fervently for 
our joint deliverance, and there descended into my 
troubled soul such a calm, that I felt certain that 
my Heavenly Father had deigned to hear my prayer 
and would give us strength and courage to tace the 
impending danger. 

Presently the whispering recommenced; then we 
could distinguish a stealthy movement, and finally 
the steps of the ladder began to creak as though 
pressed by a light foot. The younger one’s head ap- 
peared above the opening. He carried a dark lantern 
in one hand, and in the other a long, gleaming sti- 
letto. The old man followed, and when both were 
fairly within the room, we crept noiselessly from our 
ambush and stealthily followed in their wake. As 
the son lifted his lantern so as to cast its light on the 
bed, I sprang upon him and at the same time, Gus- 
tavus struck the old man a heavy blow with the 
candle-stick. The brawny villain, was, however, too 
quick; for, seeing my knife descending upon him, 





The hour that followed was a dreadful period of 
suspense to us. It would be impossible to describe 
with accuracy the thoughts which tormented us. 
We knelt upon the dirty, bare boards of the loft, not 
daring to move or speak, scarcely to breathe. The 
position was painful; but our sensations infinitely 
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with a quick movement, he dashed it from 





N |} and the next moment his stiletto would | 


plunged into my heart; but with a flerce 
anna, who had crept up stairs unpercely: 
upon him from behind, and struck him a 
the head with some heavy missile. He fe! 
terrible imprecations, and Marianna sp' 
with a disdainful thrust of her foot. 

I then discovered that the old man als 
the floor Insensible, and heaving a sigh . 
breathed a silent prayer of thankegiviny 
who in his great mercy had disposed thin; 
identially. 

We bound the pair with cords so tight), 
recovering consciousness, they could per) 
turther mischief, and then returning bel 


waited impatiently for the morning to dav. 


we should render them up to justice. 
Marianna explained to us that her hu: 
been furmerly married and had one son, t 
up stairs; that they had both used her 
greatest cruelty, and that she had often 
longed to run away and leave them, bat wa 
by the fear that they might overtake he: 
her. more unmercifully than ever. 

Who can imagine our t ports when 
first faint streak of light in the east, we ste, 





the threshold of that accursed house, an . 


pany with poor Marianna, turned our fu 
direction of Florence, where having arriv. 
mediately lodged information against the ¢ 


safely lodged in prison. 








THE BABIE. 

Nae shoon to hide her tiny taes, 
Nae stockings on her feet; 

Her supple ankles white as snaw 
Of early blossoms sweet. 

Her simple dress « f sprinkled pink 
Her double, dimpled chin, 

Her puckered lip and baumy mou 
With na ane tooth between, 

Her een, sae like her mither's een, 
Twa gentile liquid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face— 
We 're glad she has nae wings. 

She is the budding 0° our love, 
A giftie God gie’d us; 

We munna love the gift ower wee. 
'T wad be nae blessing thus. 


On the land of Mr. Mark Phillips, at Sv 
a cistern has*recently been dug, which » 
fact that the sea once rolled its waves far :: 
is now high-water mark. A large quantit 


beach, sufficiently attests that the wate 
ceded that distance, and that the very c: 
elevation on which Mr. Phillips’s house » 
pscott 


a glass of liquor and handed it to bis adv: 
unhesitatingly drank off the liquid, but t 
ish t of his antagonist, instead of fallir 
smacked his lips and asked for another 
seconds had acted on the sensible idea of + 
arrack for the corrosive fluid. The affair 
in a reconciliation. 

Agassiz says man lived on this earth se. 
sand years ago, and Dr. Barrett, of Midd): 
says that man trod the Connecticut v: 
thousand years ago, but that he was of «. 
different race from ours, which, he says, i: 





twenty thousand years between the sav. 
isn’t of the least consequence, as these oc: 
crepancies only prove the general correct, 
ogy and the other positive sciences. 


was once high-water mark af S wa 
A singular duel has recently taken pla: 
between a journeyman silversmith and a: 

” san. The arms selected were a bottle o 
acid. The arrangement was that which 
two adversaries threw the lowest with « 
swallow the contents of the fatal phi: 
favored the silversmith, who immediatel) . 
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four the third, eight the fourth, and #0 « 
two weeks, and see where you will com 


ing, for of course no man in the country 


would call for $5 12, the twentieth for & 
thirtieth for $5,355,633 92, the fortieth for 
193 28, the fiftieth for §5,744,227,517,838 4 
second for $23,128 910,071,257.76. 

Mohammed Emir Pasha, Turkish mi: 
lice, died recently at the advanced age 
He started in the service as a private ja 
gradually worked himself up to the post 
at the time of his death. Notwithstand: 
ge. he retained his full faculties and 
bodily vigor to the last, and continued © 
the average, ten hours a day. 

An actress, connected with one of the 
great favorite, was complimented apon t! 
of her hair. “ Why, it is dyed,” she rep! 
amiable frankness of the true artist. * 
plied the other speaker, “ why, favor ite 
you are not tive and-twenty.”—" No,” * 
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murderers, who before night of the same « 


The World in Minin: 
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with a quick movement, he dashed it from my grasp, 
and the next moment his stiletto would have been 
plunged into my heart; but with a fierce cry, Mari- 
anna, who had crept up stairs unperceived, sprang 
upon him from behind, and struck him a blow upon 
the head with some heavy missile. He fell, uttering 
terrible imprecations, and Marianna spurned him 
with a disdainful thrust of her foot. 

I then discovered that the old man also lay upon 
the floor insensible, and heaving asigh of relief, I 
breathed a silent prayer of thanksgiving to Him, 
who in his great mercy had disposed things 80 prov- 
identially. 

We bound the pair with cords so tightly, that on 
recovering consciousness, they could perpetrate no 
further mischief, and then returning below stairs, 
waited impatiently for the morning to dawn, when 
we should render them up to justice. 

Marianna explained to us that her husband had 
been furmerly married and had one son, the wretch 
up stairs; that they had both used her with the 
greatest cruelty, and that she had often ardently 
longed to run away and leave them, but was deterred 
by the fear that they might overtake her and use 
her-more unmercifully than ever. 

Who can imagine our transports when, upon the 
first faint streak of light in the east, we stepped from 
the threshold of that accursed house, and in com- 
pany with poor Marianna, turned our faces in the 
direction of Florence, where having arrived, we im- 
mediately lodged infurmation against the discomfited 
murderers, who before night of the same day were 
safely lodged in prison. 


" The World in Miniature. 


THE BABIE. 
Nae shoon to hide her tiny taes, 
Nae stockings on her feet; 
Her supple ankles white as snaw 
Of early blossoms sweet. 














Her simple dress «f sprinkled pink, 
Her double, dimpled chin, 

Her puckered lip and baumy mou’, 
With na ane tooth between. 

Her een, sae like her mither's een, 
Twa gentle liquid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face— 
We're glad she has nae wings. 

She is the budding 0’ our love, 
A giftie God gie’d us; 

We munna love the gift ower weel, 
*T wad be nae blessing thus. 


On the land of Mr. Mark Phillips, at Swampscott, 
a cistern has*recently been dug, which reveals the 
fact that the sea once rolled its waves far above what 
is now high-water mark. A large quantity of stones, 
which have indisputably undergone the action of the 
sea, were found embedded therein; and a thick stra- 
tum of sand, lying at one hundred rods above the 
beach, sufficiently attests that the waters have re- 
ceded that distance, and that the very considerable 
elevation on which Mr. Phillips’s house now stands 
was once high-water mark at Swdinpscott beach. 


A singular duel has recently taken place at Berlin 
between a journeyman silversmith and another arti- 
san. The arms selected were a bottle of sulphuric 
acid. The arrangement was that whichever of the 
two adversaries threw the lowest with dice should 
swallow the contents of the fatal phial. Chance 
favored the silversmith, who immediately poured out 
a glass of liquor and handed it to his adversary, who 
unhesitatingly drank off the liquid, but to the aston- 
ish t of his antagonist, instead of falling senseless, 
smacked his lips and asked for another glass. The 
seconds had acted on the sensible idea of substituting 
arrack for the corrosive fluid. The affair terminated 
in a reconciliation. 


Agassiz says man lived on this earth seventy thou- 
sand years ago, and Dr. Barrett, of Middleton, Conn., 
says that man trod the Connecticut valley ninety 
thousand years ago, but that he was of an entirely 
different race from ours, which, he says, is a new and 
distinct creation. There’s only a slight difference of 
twenty thousand years between the savans; which 
isn’t of the least consequence, as these occasional dis- 
crepancies only prove the general correctness of geol- 
ogy and the other positive sciences. 


Deposit a cent in bank, two cents the next week, 
tour the third, eight the fourth, and so on fur fifty- 
two weeks, aud see where you will come out. This 
is a pretty problem for a few moments’ curious figur- 
ing, for of course no man in the country can pursue 
the pro-ess indicated for a year. The tenth week 
would call for $5 12, the twentieth fur $5230 08, the 
thirtieth for $5.355,633.92, the fortieth for $2 824,169,- 
193 28, the fiftieth for $5,784,227,517,838 44, the fifty- 
second tor $23,128 910,071,257.76. 

Mohammed Emir Pasha, Turkish minister of po- 
lice, died recently at the advanced age of 109 years, 
He started in the service asa private janissary, and 
gradually worked himself up to the post he occupied 
at the time of his death. Notwithstanding his great 
age, he retained his full faculties and much of his 
bodily vigor to the last, and continued to labor, on 
the average, ten hours a day. 

An actress, connected with one of the theatres, a 
great favorite, was complimented upon the blackness 
of her hair. ‘ Why, it is dyed,” she replied with the 
amiable frankness of the true artist. ‘ Dyed,” re- 
plied the other speaker, “ why, favorite as you are, 
you are not tive and-twenty.”—“ No,” said the lady, 





Buch in Rittle. 


The legislature is attempting to do something with 
the Church street district. 

Ten thousand different articles pay internal reve- 
nue taxes. 
The prospect for a good wheat crop is encouraging. 
The Massachusetts State tax this year is $5,000,000, 
which looks large, and is large. . 
We are to pay our debt to Russia in ironclads, 
The supreme court has decided against Massachu- 
setts liquor interests. 
Princess Christian, of England, has had a boy, and 
is doing well. 
Alderman E:)lward A. White, of Boston, has been 
appointed a justice of the peace. 
Portland has subscribed $700,000 in aid of two 
railroads centering in that city. 

This year the president is entitled to nominate 
twelve midshipmen. 

France is to have a peace congress, and no war is 
at present expected. 

The Charlestown State prison makes a profit of 
$20,000 this year. 

Betting on fast horses has ruined a New York 
merchant. 

Much attention is being paid to the cultivation of 
the sugar beet root in this country. 

Nashville expects to make seventy-five millions of 
brick this year. 

Springtield is busy about her nent fall’s horse- 
show. 

A deed was recorded in Indiana the consideration 
of which is $15,000,000. 

Walter Brown says that win or lose, the race on 
the Monongahela River will be his iast. 

In 1866 five hundred thousand sheep were killed by 
dogs, and their value was $2,000,000. 

Companies are forming in almost every consider- 
able town in the West to emigrate to Montana, 

It is stated that a monitor for the Prussian navy is 
going to be built at New York. 

The Dey of Algiers is again married. Dey after the 
fair, says Quilp. 

English papers are already sneering at the Ameri- 
can show in Paris. 

There are 42,247 exhibitors to the Paris Exposition. 

Eighteen priests in Italy have contracted marriage 
under the new civil code. 

The State House at Albany will cost four millions 
of dollars. 

The Jews of Philadelphia are building a hospital. 

A tellowin Philadelphia mixed whiskey with his 
love, and beat his intended bride nearly to death. 

The queen of Spain has exiled her dr ker for 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SyLVAnus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: ors The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvs CoBB, JR 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ben The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poore. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ee = Come, 
pA Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
ERR 


No. 6.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 10.—BEN BAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Syivanvus Coss,JR 


No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamis F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SY_Lvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F bee of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 

OORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN : or, The ~ ‘oh of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTO. 

No. 16.—THE ies bee a The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nrep BuUNTLIN 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor, By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE b a ~~ ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ~ _ Struazies 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: hid Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Austi 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L.A 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, “The Mystery of 
the Mill. By ManGaret BLoun 

Na, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of ‘Dea th. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE Fe Are or, Neil O’Connor’s 
a By J. W. M’CarTNEY. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSLE HEATH: or, Zhe Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GAkRISON JONE 

No, 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ~ The 





her politics. 

Westfield, N. Y., is lighted by gas brought in pipes 
from a gas spring. 

Tue London tailors have sent $40,000 to the striking 
Paris tailors. 

A war in Europe will send millions of emigrants to 
America. 

The Rocky Mountains will be reached this summer 
by railroad. 

For swearing in Buffalo a person is now liable to a 
fine of $50 or imprisonment. 

Fine amethysts, the topaz, and other precious 
stones, have been found in Georgia. 

A man in Lilinois died of dropsy after having been 
tapped sixty-one times. 

The Mobile papers are in ecstacies over a $1200 
diamond cross. 

An English writer argues that scapegoats are 
necessary for society. 

A thousand dead animals were picked up ‘in one 
day in Montreal by the health constables. 

There are in the United States 800,000 more males 
than females. 

An Irish colony of two thousand persons purpose 
settling in Virginia. 

Olive Logan thinks women came from angels and 
men from monkeys. 

The first attempt at a universal exhibition was 
made under Nero more than eighteen centuries ago. 

“May your whole family be jammed into one 
coffia,” is an expressive Chinese oath.” 

England declines to do anything towards hastening 
@ premature dissvlution of the “sick man.” 

Hong Kong means tke “ place of sweet waters,” 
and it has no winters. 

Another Frenchman has written a book in which 
he attempts to detine woman. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. B. Frank Emerson 

and Miss C Tals R. Newcomb, of "Wellfiee 
y Rev. Mr_ Ellis, Dr. obert Tt. Edes. of Hingham, and 

Miss Elizabeth T. Clar 

By Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Fb gee King and Miss Esther 
A. Veazie. of Wolfboro’. N. H. 

At Charlestown. by an. Mr. Safford, Mr. Robert W. 
Colesw rthy and Miss Frances A. Currell. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Mumford, Mr. D. Winsor 
Hall, of jog and Miss Clara Abby Reid. 

Ac Salem, by Rev. Mr. Sc@pture, Mr. George Prince 
Osgood aaa “Miss Caroline Perkins. 


Deaths. 




















of the Sea. By Grorcs L. Aik 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Shunaghenens 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By W«. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. McrRay. 

%o. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CamicLa WILLIAN. 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Fiewer rs the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By EmMA Car 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: « ani ASail- 
or’s Furtune. By Freep. HUNTER 

Ne. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas' By Wm. H. BusayeE.t. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Ftp mond of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 

LOUNT 

No. 41.-THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. Prescot. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN oe or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY 8. SCUDDER. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF ‘PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wa. H. BusHNELL. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisnERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER. 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(GF The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusB.isHErs, 
Boston, Mass. 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
hed an edition unequalled in this country. Each 








In this city, Mr. William Watson. 34: Mrs Harriet C. 
Warren, 77: Mrs. Susan F. Heilbron, 28; Miss Harriet 
Louisa #» ster, 17: Mrs. Louise G. Dammerall. 27; Cap- 
tain George L. Stoddard, 31; at East Boston, Mrs. Eme- 
line T. Bradford, 63. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Susan Knight, 79. 

At Somerville, Mr. James Monroe C arroll, 39. 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Betsey Tar, 74. 

At Hingham, Mr. James Nelson, 67. 

At Canton, Mrs. Mary W. Mansfield, 31. 

At Georgetown, Mrs. Lucy, widow of ‘the late Joseph 








ey you know whom the gods love, dye young.” 


Wilson, of Charlestown, 72. 


number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $900; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





4 ston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


diant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, The Pyephet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By Sy_vanvus Coss, J 


yo us, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Matrnew 
IN 


THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: or, The Herds- 

man of the Black Mountains. By G.S8. RaymMonp. 

OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Wirotaua By Sy.tvanvus Coss, J 


THE SECRET: on The Web aa a Woman's Lilie. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


he ome or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 


again THE OUTLAW: or, se Spirits of the 
League. By Mavrics SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. -, pe Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE AT ny t rh The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By FRANCIS A. Di Riv 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The scourge of the 
Caribbeamw Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before ar4.2<chind the Cur- 
tain. By OnE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, Ln _— Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE GIPSEY DAU GHTER: a ‘The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By UIRUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or. ao Secretsof the Gulf. 
aman By MALcoum J. ERRYM 

EDPATH: or, The Seaitere Trail. A Story of 

“ealier Adventure. By Dr.J.H. Roxpinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: ha Rd Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fallof 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witeh of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: os 4 The Miser of 
Madrid, By Francis A. Duriva 

THE FOREST RANGER: te. The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. Witu 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers a Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. Roprson. 

THE OUTLAW: ors The Female Bandit. By 
LIZUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old P..wier House. By Harry HAkEWoop LEECH. 

ORFHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYVED JAKE: or, thn Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARbSs KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: = The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DurRIV 

KINAH’S CURSE: or ind Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars: By Jane G. AusTI 

ADAM PEVERBLE!GH: or. Beh M 
of the Adirondack. By or 3.0. F.G ts J aed 

THE B!AcK MENDICANT: « or, Te e > Mysterious 
Proteetur. By Jony B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or. Rak h Sin, oe . 
By MartxHew 8. Viton - “ ons vara 

THE eaensss ror, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. Bi RD 

SIR RASHLEIGH*S SECRET: or, The an ite 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. ghia 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaRo.ine Orn 

THE KING OF THE SFA. Rtaset the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or. Lalypso 
derer. By Sytvanvs Coss, J 5 R. me eer 

THE GREEK ADVFNT!I RER: My ane Soldier 
and tre Spy. By LigvTENANT Mre2 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Th eli ht-K: 
of the Channel. By SyLvanu Cop BB, 4 — 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ot Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, T 
SYLvanrs Coss, Jk. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, zee Ression and Circas- 
sian. Ky 4USsTIN C. BUR 

THE RED REVENGER : or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep bunting. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Li g00! 
By Dr. J H. Rosinson ocr seks ad 

THE MOU ty ad OF GOLD: “ The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Kos.nso 

THE SEA LARK. 8 an The =n of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE HEART'S SECRET: 7, | xhe Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrevTENANT MURR 

DISINHERITED: or. The He: wal Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Da. J. H. Ropinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. by SyLvanvs Coss, Jz. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or. The Spy f Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By D. Darr 

THE SEA LION: or he Privateer on the Penob- 
seot. By syLvants Coa 

THE WITCH OF THE E WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henri P. CHEEV 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The "King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wroug and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the #uccaneers. By LigUTRNANT MUkRaY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shargehootins of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY Poore. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwootlsman. By LIEUTENANT MUR 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Starof the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AveusTINE J. H. DUGANNE 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Ebe Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVAnus Coss, JR. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosryson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Gzeorce L. Alken. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLIsSHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


(CB Por SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


The Natchez Captive. By 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET.—SPRING. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 





Now Spring’s warm breath succeeds to Winter's cold, 
Old Boreas’ blasts give way to zephyrs sweet, 
And birds, returning from their long retreat, 

In budding groves melodious concerts hold. 

The sweet wild-flowers their beauties now unfold, 
And load the air with delicate perfume; 
And meadows their soft robes of Green resume. 

The merry brooklet d 

For their long b dance t gh wood and vale; 
And add their voices to the hymn of praise, 
Which all the works of Nature join to raise 

To their Creator. Lovely season, hail! 

All feel thy influence, and thy praises sing, 

Sweet life-renewing, hope-reviving Spring! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOHNNY MALONE’S SHOES. 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


LITTLE Johnny Malone stood in the backyard of 
his mother’s wee bit of a house, with a most unusual 
expression on his chubby face. The bright red lips, 
that were hardly ever left still, for the little ripples 
of laughter forever gushing over them, were drawn 
down into as furlorn and woful a pucker as that of 
the crossest, most disagreeable old woman you ever 
saw in your life. And those gay, saucy eyes of his, 
that were always as brimful of fun as a clover- 
blossom of honey, actually let fall two great big tears, 
which slipped through the golden lashes, and splash- 
ed down over the rosy cheek. 

He was looking down very ruefully at his feet—two 








ing little bers, with their row of plump 


little toes, hke peas in a pod, all begrimmed with 
dust, and roughened by many and many a stumble 
over the pebles of the road, and that more terrible 
ordeal, the new-cut stubble of the hay-field. 


“*O, but it’s jist the worst and burning shame,” 


says he, aloud, dropping two more tears, and sighing 


as if ali the troubles of the struggling nation were 
resting on his heart, “‘ that it’s me, with me father 
after going to the war, and I can’t get a pair of shoes 


to wear, when I’m going to speak a piece at the 


*zamination, and be the soldier boy, intirely. Bad 
luck to the squire, as will take the money from poor 
wither when she’s sick there on her bed, and daddy 


off to the war!’ 


The door of the house behind him unclosed, and a 


pale, weary-looking face was put forth. 


“Johnny, darlint, don’t ye go fur to fretting your 
poor little soul over them shoes. It cuts me to the 
heart to think it’s none in my power to give ’em to 


ye. But mebbe, after all, they’ll think none the less 
o’ yer smartness, if ye stand up there in your little 


bare feet, and speak up like a man.” 
‘ Whist, mither! It’s like a soldier boy I’m to 


speak, and there’s none of ’em can do better than I 


will. Didn’t the teacher say that same? But the 


other boys will have their nice stockings, and their 


bright new shoes, and they’ll be for standing right 
before me. Idun’t mind the mending o’ my pants, 
nor the hole in the elbow of my jacket. I'll be stand- 
ing jest in a way to hide them same. But whatever 


can I do with my feet? I can’t hide ’em. There 
. they’ll be, right out on the floor, and there’ll be the 
other boys’ bright new shoes, to make ’em look all 


the worse. O mither, honey, if there was only the 
way for me to get the shoes—” 

“ Vm sorrowful at heart about that same, Johnny; 
but whatever can ldo? We've had the ill lack with 
my being stretched on the bed so long, and then 
niver a word from himself away at the terrible war. 
And all the money we get from the aid must go for to 
pay the rent, and whatever we'll do for the food to 
eat, let alone shoes for the feet! Johnny, laddie, 
don’t make poor mither sore-hearted about your 
fretting. Alamna! Let’s be thankful it’s the pleas- 
ant summer weather, and the heart’s not froze out of 
you, nor them little toes pinched by the cruel frost. 
Skip away, and have a good run, and be after coming 
back with my little Johnny’s bright face.” 

Jvbnny was in noways convinced that he was not 
suffering from a very great trial, but the good little 
boy loved his poor sick mother very dearly, and did 
not mean to grieve her, if he could helpit. So he 
picked up a stone, and went skipping it along, as if 
he had made up his mind to enjoy himself again. 

He strolled slowly out of the yard, and turned 
down the street, until he was out of sight of the 
house. Then he stopped again, and, sitting down on 
the sunny bank, all a-blossom with buttercups, and 
wild roses, and starry bunches of aster, he went back 


low like himself, to be after taking the bread from the 
mouths of the little fellows! Never fear, if it warn’t 
for himself, I’d be driving Farmer Mack’s cows to 
the pasture. But now, whatever is there for me to 
to do to be after earning the shoes?” 

Even while he was thus reciting his grievances 





aloud, along the street rolied. the grand carriage of | 
the Fitz Jameseg. 

Johnny knew all about them, because they had a 
fine country seat only half a mile away, and it was | 
always a treat to the village urchins, when the family 
came out from the city, and the great house was 
opened for the summer. Then the round, curious 
eyes had plenty of wonderful glimpses into Fairy- 
land, for it seemed nothing shortof that, as the beau- 


tiful ladies, in their pretty costumes, rode to and fro | 


through the streets, and when the splendid equipage, 
with its stately grays almost sweeping the street with 
their long tails, came dashing down the avenue, there 
were always plenty to wouder and admire. Johnny 
had seen one of the ladies quite often, for in the 
berry season he had carried them what few he could 
find, and he remembered her particularly, because 
she was scarcely ever seen without a little snowy 
ringletted dog beside her. When she rode, the pet- 
ted little creature was mounted on the seat beside 
her, his silver collar glistening in the sunlight, and 
his aristocratic bark exviting the envy of every ple- 
beian little doggie who trotted along the street. 

This lady was alone in the carriage, and Johnny’s 
sharp little eyes discovered tiiat she seemed exceed- 
ingly agitated. She gave acommand to the coach- 
man, and the phaeton, with its glittering panels, its 
velvet cushions and silver trappings, stopped right 
beside the awe-struck little Johnny. A primrose- 
gloved hand, with a frost-work ruftie of lace, and a 
glitter of gold bracelet, beckoned to Johnny. 

** Little boy, little boy—come here!” 

And Johnny approached the carriage, vainly con- 
JjJecturing what could be wanted of him by so granda 
lady. 

“ You haven’t seen anything of a little poodle dog, 
with a silver collar around his neck, have you? I’ve 
lost my poor little Fidele. O my little darling! 
Where shall I go to find him?” she exclaimed, in as 
piteous tones as if she had lost a child. 

Johnny stared up into the carriage. 

** What, the little white dog that used to ride with 
you, ma’am? Is it after him ye be looking?” 

“ Yes, yes—my little Fidele. She’s been gone ever 
since morning. We've searched the wells, we’ve 
dragged the tish-pond. Little boy, if you can find 
her, I’ll give five dollars into your hand the minute 
you bring her to me!” 

Five doilars! How Johnny’s heart leaped! Shoes, 
stockings, and a new suit of clothes, all loomed befure 
him grandly. 

“ Lady, lady,” screamed he, in a tone of utter de- 
light and equal determination, “I°ll be after bringing 
ye the dog, if he’s anywhere to be found in the likes 
of the place.”’ 

“ That’s a good boy! Andif you find her, bring 
her gently in your arms; don’t frighten my darling. 
Thomas, drive along, to get out the handbills. We 
must find her before night.” 

*O whist! but this is odd. Give five dollars for 
the finding of a dog! Never fear but this is the bless- 


‘ed chance I’m needing; but O whist! who’d be after 


making the like of that of a dog, when there’s so 
many poor children, like me, with never a shoe to 
their foot, leave alone silver collars about the neck. 
But I'll not blame the silly little baste. If I only 
find him, I’m the luckiest chap in town.” And 
straightway Johnny set himself to work in the most 
determined fashion. 

Now Johnny was only seven years old, but his 
faculties had been sharpened by his rather hard life, 
and he went about the search in a very deliberate 
and wise tashion. 

** It'll be the saving 0’ my legs, in the end, ifI run 
over now to the great house, and be after finding jest 
when they see him last, and wherabouts he’s in the 
like of going,” said he, and marched straight on. 

He did not need to go all the distance, for he met 
the gardener, who told him, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders, that all the household were out on 
the same errand. 

A little disheartened by this news, Johnny turned 
about. What was the use of his hunting where half 
a dozen people had been over the ground? 

He stood a moment ruminating, then turned away 
from the village, and took a by-lane winding off from 
the highway. He had no positive reasons for this, 
only a vague conviction that if he were going to run 
away, and get lost, like little white-ringleted, pink- 
eyed, silver-collared Fidele, this would be the route 
he should take to do it. 

The road was narrow and dark, for silver-coated, 
emerald-foliaged limbs of birch nodded to each other 
from the two sides, and almost shook hands at the 
upper branches. There were great clumps of bar- 
berry bushes shaking their limbs, hung with clusters 
of plump yellow barberries, just catching a hint of 
the coral tint that should come presently, and lavish 
tendrils of vine crept over the stone wall, flinging out 
its broad leaves in jubilant glee, to hide the shining 
globes gathering opal gleams from the sun and dew, 
and wine-like summer air. It was so quiet and un- 
frequented, that the shy squirrels were frisking in 
the very road itself, and now and then a larger ani- 
mal, either rabbit or woodchuck, skimmed along 
hastily under the shadow of the wall. Johnny loved 
dearly to come to this road with a troop of merry- 
hearted youngsters, but it must be confessed he grew 
grave and shy, and nervously attentive to any sud- 
den noise, when he came alone. 

To-day, however, the hope of finding Fidele, and 
earning the new shoes, to hide his bare little toes, 
when he stood forth, before all the town, on that 
eventful examination day, antl delivered his brave 





soldier declamation, gave him a great deal of stimu- 
lus. So he ran along swiftly, carefully scanning the 











read, and the field on either side, and every now and 

then whistling fof the dog, although he questioned 

| Once or twice whether an aristocratic little dog who 

wore silver collars, and was called “ darling” and 

pet,” and all such fine names, would come at so 
|; authoritative a call as the usual signal for common- 

place dogs. But nothing saw Johnny nearer like 
| Fidele than the great tufts of silken down fiying 
‘from the loosened pods of the dry plants by the 
roadside. 

He was turning disconsolately back, remembering 
how far he must walk before he could see the village 
again, when he heard a cough on the other side of 
the walls. He started nervously and would have 
rushed away in hot haste, but that suddenly he 
heard a low, shrill bark. That was enough to make 
Johnny go scrambling to look over the wall. 

There was a vagabond-looking man, with faded, 
torn clothes, sitting on the ground beneath the wall. 
He had an evil face and a wicked eye, but Johnny 
did not heed that after he saw the little wad of silky, 
white curls, like a puff ball, curled up in his arms, 
Who had such round, pink eyes, and such white 
curls, but Fidele? The man rose stiffly. 

“ Halloo, you chap. Tell me which way I am to go 
to keep on out of the way of a village back there with 
a church, and a school-house, side by side. I’m 
turned round, I reckon. I’ve been walking till I’m 
tired, and set myself down to rest, and, blast it! I 
don’t know which way to turn to go toward the 
city!” 

“It’s myself will show you!” answered Johnny, 
promptly, casting shy glances toward the dog held 
firmly under the stranger’s arm. 

The little thing began to whine, and wiggle to get 
away, but the man only held firmer hold, and when 
at last he put him down, Johnny saw that, in place 
of a silver collar, there was a cord knotted around 
the poodle’s neck. 

“‘It’s the little Fidele. Sure to mercy, it is,” said 
Johnny, to himself, as he trotted back into the road. 
** And he’s a big thief, never fear! But, O murder! 
T’ll not dare to tell him so. How shall ever I get the 
five dollars out of this?” 

“You say the town is a good ways back?” ques- 
tioned the man, but not at all suspiciously, for why 
should he mistrust harm from such an innocent little 
fellow as Johnny? 

“ Jest a good bit back, sir. I'll put ye straight 
into the road. That’s a little beauty of a dog, sure 
as the world.” 

“Humph, yes. I’m carrying him to be sold.” 

“O, but wouldn’t a man I know, give a good bit 
for him? He’s clean daft, they say, on dogs,” says 
Johnny, punching his little bare toes into the dust of 
the ruts, and trudging on famously in the most inno- 
cent manner. 

The man pricked up his ears. 

* Does he live out of a village—this man who buys 
dogs?” 

“Sure, sir, he does. Mebbe ye’d like me to show 
you there? I knowa short cut to do it, and bring 
you back on to the road,” boldly suggested Johnny, 
for he had got his plan now all snugly fixed in his 
cool little head. 

“That’s a fact, I would. The little imp torments 
me by whining and yelping. He’s a botheration 
anyhow.” 

Johnny’s heart leaped upin joy; but he bent down 
bis head to hide how his face was shining. 

“Come on this way, then, over the fields! Sure 
it’s softer walking than to be after following the 
rough road.” 

And down he plunged into the field, over walls, 
across ditches, the man and the dog following. 
Johnny knew very well he mustn’t give the mana 
glimpse of the village, or the belfry of the school- 
house, or he would know where he was going. So he 
took him on through the fields keeping far enough 
below the highway to hide the roofs and buildings. 
It was awkward work ferretting out the little guide, 
as he darted along, but the man followed, and found 
himself, at last, in a narrow lane each side of which 
noble cattle were grazing. 

‘“* This lane leads to the man’s house,” says John- 
ny, skipping along glibly. 

And in a moment more they came up to the rear of 
the great mansion and approached the kitchen door. 
Everything was so different from the front of the 
house, which the thief had previously passed, that 
he had not the faintest suspicion of the trap the in- 
nocent-looking little fellow was leading him into. 

Johnny saw the stout footman and the coachman, 
both at the stable door, and his heart gave one joy- 
fal throb of relief. He beckoned to them hastily, and 
they came wonderingly, for neither discovered the 
frightened little animal cowering under the man’s 
arm. 

“Is the mistress in?” whispered Johnny. “And 
O, please sir, be after telling her I’ve found the dog, 
and here’s the man as has been after stealing it, the 
dirty blackguard. He thinks I’ve got him the fine 
chance to sell her. Dears let him hurt me, will 
you?” 

It required a little further explanation—and then 
both men advanced hastily and seized the thief by 
the shoulder. Fidele, released from his grasp, 
scrambled to her feet and with a joyful yelp of de- 
light ran swiftly into the house. 

The mistress appeared in a moment, with the dog 
nestling in her arms, to hear the strange story of his 
restoration. While the vagabond stood glaring upon 
him with lowering eyes, the aristocratic lady came 
forward, and patted Johnny’s head, and calied him 





@ brave, wise little fellow. The story came out then 
about the longed-for shoes, and the forthcoming 


school exhibition. And something nobler than 
gratitude for the restoration of her pet filled the 
lady’s heart as she gazed upon the eager, glowing 
little face. 

“ He is a smart, shrewd little fellow,” said she, to 
the footman, who came forward with the silver collar 
which he had found in the man’s pocket. “ Take 
him home, James, and stop at the tailor’s, as you go 
along, and order as nice @ suit of clothes for him as 
the shop provides. As for the shoes, let him select 
haifa dozen pair all for himself. And here is your 
money besides. Johnny, you may give that to your 
sick mother. And I shall come over myself to-mor- 
row to see what can be done for you both.” 

Johnny’s face was one glow of proud delight. He 
could hardly refrain from tossing up his ragged straw 
hat, which he had pulled off his shaggy locks when 
the lady tirst appeared. 

‘The blessings of all the saints go with you, la‘ly,” 
said he; ‘‘and, as for Fidele, sure it’s meself ought 
to be after wishing her long life and good fare 
forever.” 

The lady laughed, patted his head, and went back 
to the house. And while the coachman was taking 
the thief away, to be punished by the law for his 
wrong doing, Johnny scampered home as fast as his 
two bare feet could carry him. What rich feet they 
were going to be! half a dozen pair of shoes! Did 
the lady mean all that? 

And when he got to his mother, he was so out of 
breath, and so overjoyed, and excited, and said so 
many things all at once, that all she could make out 
was, “Lost Fidele, miserable thieving villain! five 
dollars! lots of clothes, and O, six pair of shoes! 
Mither, six pair of shoes!” 


BHumors of the Dap. 


A RIGID SENTINEL. 


Hugh Mc——, a son of the Emerald Isle, who had 
volunteered from Fairfield district, 8. C., in the 6th 
regiment of infantry, was stationed on the beach of 
Sullivan’s Island with strict orders to walk between 
two points, and to let no one pass him without the 
countersign, and that to be communicated only in a 
whisper. Two hours afterward, the corporal with 
the relief discovered, by the moonlight, Hugh up to 
his waist in water, the tide having set in since he 
had been posted. “Who goes there?” Hugh 
shouted. 

* Relief.” 

Halt, relief; advance, corporal, and give the 
countersign.” 

Corporal.—“ I am not going in there to be drowned ; 
come out here, and let me relieve you.” 








Hugh.—“ Devil a bit of it; the leftenant tould me |. 


not to lave me post.” 

Corporal.—‘ Well, then, I’ll leave youin the water 
all night.” (Going away as he spoke.) 

Hagh.—“ Halt! I’ put a hole in ye,if ye pass 
without the countersign. Them’s me orders from 
the leftenant.” (Cocking and levelling his gun.) 

Corporal.—“ Confound you, everybody will hear it, 
if I brawl out to you.” . 

Hugh.—“ Yes, me darlin, and the leftenant said it 
must be given in a whasper. In with ye, me fingur’s 
on the trigger, an | me gun may go off.”” 

The corporal had to yield to the force of the argu- 
ment, and wade in to the faithful sentinel, who 
remarked that: 

“The bloody tide has most drownded me!” 





A BORE. 

Mark Twain encountered one of thsae interesting 
creatures on his recent voyage from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic States, and thus describes their first 
interview on the Isthmus: 

“What sort of a crooked, spready, cur’us-looking 
tree is that out yonder?” 

I looked at the speaker. He was by nature, con- 
stitution and habit, a bore—I could see that. I said: 

“T don’t know.” I wanted tosay, savagely, ‘‘ How 
the devil should J know? Do I look like I ever was 
in this kind of a country before?” 

“ Looks like it might be an oak, or a slippery ellum, 
or something, but I reckon it aint, maybe?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe it is, maybe it aint.” 

* “It’s got big blossoms on it like a hollyhock—” 

“T don’t know—it may be a hollyhock.” 

“O no—I didn’t mean that—I meant—Geeminy! 
see that monkey jump! What kind of a noise do 
they make—do they squawk?” 

* Now, I don’t know anything whatever about 
monkeys. They may squawk, or they may not—I 
hope to Jupiter they do!” 

“ Why?” 

I struck my colors. This serene simplicity where 
I expected to make a telling shot, completely non- 
plussed me. I left without saying a word. 

This fellow used to corner me and bore the life out 
of me with trivial reminiscences out of his insignifi- 
cant history; with trifling scraps of information I had 
possessed from infancy; with decayed, worm-eaten 

jokes that made me frantic, and with eternal ques- 
tions concerning things I knew nothing about and 
took no earthly interest in. One always meets such 
people on voyages, but I never met a specimen be- 
fore that so completely tallied with my idea of a tire- 
some, exasperating, infernal bore. 





‘I know every rock on the coast,” said an Irish 
pilot. At that moment tke ship struck, when he 





exclaimed, ‘‘ And that’s one of them !’” 








to his grievance again. 
“It there was only the way for me to be after earn- 
ing the money! Whist! wouldn’t.I get the hand- 
| somest pair of shoes down to the shop, and be as 
| grand as the rest of °em? But whatever could I 
; find? Mither tells about the shepherd lads, not the 
mite bigger than myself, off there in ould Ireland; 
but sure there’s no sheep to be tended here. And 
Mike Wharton—bad luck to the likes of a great fel- 
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truth, but the female portion of the commu: | ’ 
solved in tears. oe 
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PPROACHING the . 
Noconsequence, in isu -... 
terwhat State, om =: «. |; 
first objects which n» 

sight isa long stretch . . 
whitewashed wall> e 
towers at intervals. 

ings are visible in 

tion, some outside, - 

side this wall, Sh... . 
ask me what is the... «:; 
of this fortress-like .... 
boards and masonr) . 


you,” 


matterwhat State. ‘ 
Te classical reader, having the woes of I'i1.--- 


About a year and a half before the tin 


invite my readers to look at the prison w: 

had been a large robbery of the princips 
Noconsequence. After several aburtive ares .600 ¢ 
real culprit had been arrested, tried, comvicies on | rs 
sentenced. Naturally one would expect thn’ bros 
an occasion all the people would say amen; 0 > | 


was not the case. All the male people did « 


Poor erring young man!—such was their non) bi 
lamentation—it was bis first offence, and be vou") 9 
have been pardoned, or at least dealt lenier = +i 

His mother had died when he was twenti -' 


age, and how was he to know that It was oon: co om 


steal, they would like to know? He could nor vive 
praved; that was impossible. Look at bf erat in 
form, his flowing locks of golden brown,!: : ' | 
ling blue eyes, his soft, white hands, bis boi tics 
moustache, his pearl-white teeth, and ther «. 
could be depraved! Let him look at you «\ 0) 
that smile of bis, and O! it was outof the «s 

“You think him innocent, because hy» . ~ | 
some,” said a man to a woman, 

“And you*think him: guilty, because bh © 
some,” she retorted. 

And perhaps they were both more than} 

At all events, the men pursued the Reamer ‘ 
with unusual rancor, and the women lost 1° ' 
tites on account of him. 

Perhaps no man Was ever more beset > 
warden of that prison, and certainly ne 
ever more coaxed and more reviled ' Hon 
tongues. 

Mr. Clarence Upham was « convict, he oot in 
jhe, as warden, could and would make no: °°! 
“Tue young man must eat prison diet, and « 
and-half costume, and learn 4 trade, and - | 
the rules, like the lowest thief there. The 6 voi? “ 
discipline prepared for genteel villains. 
were not expected there, and had not bee 
for in the founding of the concern. The | 
keep their pies, and cakes, and hams, a0 
and fruit, and jellies, and wines, etc., & 
give them to the poor, Upham had bette 
many a better man. Neither could the L 
see the interesting captive; no, nor write 
except what the officers first read. 














“Tshouldanswer,Isoni i) ine 


itis the State Prison °: ! 


and Thisbe still mournfully distinct in hismis) vito 
ceives at once the drift of my story: thes: .--- ot 
stone divide two loving hearts. Precisely. I). > 211 
the classical reader does not perceive, is hu) ths: ‘ 
two hearts communicated through a hole in: .. *\ 

what their communications were, and whet!. : 

the lion got them in the end. On these pois) iii 
have the honor of enlightening them, or hit. 


